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THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 








EDITORIALS 


T would be surprising, if after the great 
heights and far visions of “Indianapolis,” 
many a Student Movement member were not 

to find himself possessed of a spirit of realism 
approaching disillusionment. Are the challeng- 
ing ideals for a rebuilt Christian world after all 
really practicable? Are not the forces antagonis- 
tic to the Kingdom too ponderous to be made to 
yield? 


Such questions have been asked before; in fact 
so consistently in other crucial times that nothing 
is safer to affirm than that the great human ad- 
vances of history date from men who trusted, not 
the realism of their generation, but the visions of 
their best moments. To us, as a movement of 
Christian youth, it is especially significant to 
note the number of great spiritual reformations 
that have been born in the visions of young men. 
Luther was but thirty-two when he nailed his 
manifesto to the door of the Cathedral in Worms. 
Zwingli at thirty-four was a national figure; Cal- 
vin achieved deserved eminence at twenty-five. 
The little group in Oxford University, resulting 
in the worldwide movement of Methodism, was 
led by two students, John and Charles Wesley. 
The Haystack group, revolutionizing the entire 
missionary enterprise, was composed of students. 
John R. Mott at thirty led in the organization of 
the World’s Student Christian Federation. 

In this day, destined to be marked among the 
ages as the epoch most ready for a sweeping ap- 
plication of Christ’s way of life, the realist will 
serve by assuring us of the magnitude of our task; 
but the rebuilding will be begun by men with a 
flaming vision of “a new heaven and a new 
earth,” whose purposes, like tempered steel, are 
forged in that flame. We pin our faith in a new 
day on them. 


CCASIONALLY we need reminding that the 
Christian dictum, ‘“‘overcome evil with 
good,”” sometimes can be fulfilled only by a 

very stern kind of good. There come times when 
open opposition is the only Christian course. New 
York churches recently aroused themselves to 
the fact that only a casting of the gauntlet could 
satisfy their Christian responsibility in the face 
of the commercializing of human indecencies in- 
troduced by a few theatre managers. Similarly, 
reports have come from colleges in which campus 
traditions with non-Christian influences had be- 
come so thoroughly intrenched that they could be 


; broken only by the “good” attitude of outspoken 
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Christian disapproval. Like most mighty forces, 
the dangers connected with such an act of good 
will are so great as to discourage many from us- 
ing it at all. It is, however, one more true para- 
dox—that he who resorts to Christian opposition 
is in danger but he who falters at the price of 
Christian opposition is in danger greater still. 


YOME colleges complain ‘‘too many appeals for 
money!” The first thing to ask is what the 
facts are. We do not find that many colleges 

as a whole have a chance even to consider more 
than one or at most two appeals. When cornered, 
most of us have to admit that the majority of 
these “appeals” are simply inquiries addressed 
to a very small number, like a Cabinet or Student 
Council—and too often these groups are perfect 
shock-absorbers. 

But what if there are many appeals? Let’s be 
glad of them! Do students want to wrap up in 
cotton wool, away from the crying human need of 
the world? Let’s humbly thank God for these in- 
sistent calls for money. Perhaps we need to in- 
vent a few more. Then we would be more apt to 
have our provincialism, our luxurious wasteful 
living, and our smug complacency broken through. 


HENEVER we go back to our various 

Alma Maters we see how much the Associ- 

ation center serves continually as a re- 
union ground for Alumni. The graduates who 
gather are of course mainly those who have re- 
ceived from the Association an early religious 
inspiration which they have carried with them 
into business careers or which may have been 
mainly responsible for sending them into the 
ministry at home or abroad. But they seem to 
assemble with deep affection in haunts that have 
grown sacred to them and where they can meet 
with other kindred spirits. 

Manifold indeed are the incentives which the 
Movement has given to men in countless walks of 
life. We have men in our pulpits today who tell 
us that they are conscious of having more of 
Christ’s power in their ministry because of col- 
lege days spent in Association circles. Our 
strength and our contribution thus reaches into 
many conspicuous and many out of the way places 
of life. We rejoice in the silent sweep of this in- 
fluence and the farthest thing from our minds is 
to ask any credit for it. The privilege of being, 
however imperfectly, a power generator that can 
render this kind of important, yet inconspicuous, 
service, is more than enough reward. 











T will be a New Year for THE INTERCOLLE- 

GIAN, too. The Editorial Committee is be- 

ginning to find itself. What is more impor- 
tant, it is finding what a great cross section of 
American students are thinking about and want- 
ing to help express. A major emphasis will now 
be the reports of the Indianapolis Convention, 
with careful interpretations of its main messages 
and results. If you want extra copies of the 
February number order them at once (15 cents 
each; ten for $1). 

This thorough dealing with the international 
question will not exhaust us. We shall continue 
with even more directness to deal with the main 
issues of American college life—should students 
study, think, discuss, start reforms, join fraterni- 
ties, stop war, work for Church unity, give their 
lives to voluntary poverty in New York or Ara- 
bia—all that tangle of human problems which 
thoughtful students want to face. That’s our 
task for the new year and we want you as well as 
some of the world’s best writers and prophets to 
help us in it. 





It is now clear that there are students and in- 
structors in every college who welcome the com- 
prehensive scope and progressive Christian aim 
of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. We hope every reader 
of this page will consider himself commissioned 
to secure more subscribers and to share with the 
Editorial Committee his hopes and desires for 
this magazine. 


Keeping Faith with our Vision 

HE heavenly vision—will it last? We caught 

it at Christmas. We saw then afresh the 

mystery that God was in Christ gloriously 
giving Himself to men, and presenting men with 
the vision of whom to serve and of how to live and 
of how to construct their world. We saw the same 
vision at Indianapolis—that of mankind hunger- 
ing and thirsting, as never before, for the same 
Christ. And somehow we fitted ourselves into the 
picture, despatched on a heavenly errand, obedient 
to the vision. 

But will it last? Yes, if we go to work with 
stout hearts and keep ever a light burning in the 
inner shrine of our truest selves, to which we can 
always retire and where we can dream again our 
dream of hope. A new year dawns and its great 
joy and appeal to us lies in the vision we have had 
of what each succeeding year may bring for the 
triumph of Christ. 

Sometimes our elders call us impractical dream- 
ers. They tell us we cannot make the world over, 
nor change human nature. We are not so sure as 
to that, but we are sure that we have a vision to 
keep faith with. As of old it was said that with- 
out vision the people perish, so now we think it is 
the same way. And we know also that those 
among our elders whom we most respect and ad- 
mire have little to say about the happy state 
which their generation and their predecessors’ 
9 
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generation of leadership have brought to man- 
kind. So let us carry on. 


Many a student faces stern difficulties in the 
months ahead. He carries a big load. But we 
hear few complaints. And many of us can under- 
stand why it was that Sir James Barrie said that 
the greatest glory that ever came to him “was to 
be swallowed up in London, not knowing a soul, 
with no means of subsistence and the fun of 
working till the stars went out.” There was no 
food in the cupboard, so he did not waste time in 
eating. Somehow we just expect our students of 
today, Christ’s followers, to meet difficult situa- 
tions in that way. And when we weary of work 
and see little progress we must remember that 
God is with us and that our fever may well give 
way to His peace. 


In yielding obedience to the vision we have had 
of Christ’s meaning for us and for the world we 
recognize that our task is defined as something 
like this—to serve Him ourselves without stint 
and to bring men personally, as well as their 
world, into allegiance to Him. This means many 
responsibilities. First we have to drink deep and 
continually at the well-springs of prayer, refilling 
our souls in that inner sanctuary of which no 
man and no mortal circumstances can rob us. 
There the soul acknowledges its Lord in all His 
glory and power, and sees how wide among man- 
kind are the vistas that yet have to be claimed 
for His sway. And then shall we fail to impart to 
others a knowledge of the riches and power in 
Christ? Are we not too sensitive of what we 
imagine others may say, if we do this? Few are 
the cases where persons resent the testimony and 
the Christian invitation of a fellow-traveller on 
the roadway of life. Rather through such expres- 
sion are the flood-gates of pent-up feelings 
often unloosed and the soul released into the do- 
main of peace and victory for which it has long 
yearned. - Yet the spoken word is by no means the 
only way, and not always the best. How many of 
us have been led more and more to the Master by 
the vision of a rare, consecrated soul, quietly serv- 
ing the Lord, amid hardships and obstacles, ever 
even-tempered, sacrificing, heroic! Surely we 
dare hope that there may be such harmony and 
goodness in our lives that men may glimpse the 
Christ in us. And also as we read and think and 
write and pray we shall ever be trying to learn 
and to reason better as to how Christ may be built 
into the complex fabric of our social life today 
and how He may gather the discords among the 
nations into the harmony of brotherhood. 


Our student battle-front is manifold in its 
make-up and far-flung in its extent. Yet for each 
of us the vision is the same—that of Christ truly 
reigning within us and guiding us to the bring- 
ing of others to Himself, and to the rebuilding of 
a world that sorely needs Him. During the new 
year may nothing draw us into disobedience to 
the heavenly vision that has been given us! 
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How To Keep My New Year’s Resolutions 


By Samuel S. Shoemaker, Jr. 


F I had not been asked to write on this sub- 
ject, I should probably not have chosen it. I 
have a constitutional dislike of resolutions— 

—partly, I suppose, because I have broken so 
many of my own, partly because they do not seem 
to me quite to go to the bottom of things. Reso- 
lutions are apt to concern only a part of life, to 
be made for only a given period of time which 
gives them a quality of temporariness, to be very 
much man-made, and therefore only man-kept, or 
possibly more often man-broken. 


Nevertheless, we are all so constituted that any 
day or season which marks for us the rapid roll- 
ing away of the years may psychologically be a 
good time for a real step forward. New Year’s 
is bound to call us up and make us face ourselves. 
Vacation has been either a time when, with the 
family at home, we have renewed early memories, 
and with them felt the quiet influence of the fam- 
ily’s expectation of us at school or university; or 
else it has been a more or less riotous and ungov- 
erned time of futile parties, irregular hours, and 
unexamined occupations. It has in any case left 
some mark upon us—a mark which either we 
want to deepen and make permanent, or a mark 
which we would give a good deal to banish if we 
could. A number of us will have had the privi- 
lege of attending the Indianapolis Student Volun- 
teer Convention; and the recollection of some 
strong, God-inspired address, or the lingering im- 
pression upon our minds of some magnificent, 
selfless man of God, will still be goading us on to 
make some decisive move in the right direction. 
Yes, this is a good time to start something. 

May I make a few suggestions as to moral de- 
cisions in general? 

a. Go for your besetting sin first. I do not 
mean to think of no other, or to be morbidly pre- 
occupied with your besetting sin. But I find that 
I like to make very strict decisions about smaller 
and less central sins, and then be pretty char- 
itable towards myself when it comes to the more 
insistent and larger kind. Let us not buy moral 
indulgences for ourselves in the things we want 
to do by the payment of giving up what costs 
nothing. There is no moral tit for tat. Let us 
be honest as to what we need to do most, and not 
be always fooling over secondary things. 

b. Conditional resolutions don’t work. Swear- 
ing off with another fellow may help, but swear- 
ing off because he does it, or only for so long as he 
does it, is pretty uncertain business. And let’s 
not tell God we’ll do this or that if He will come 
across with something we want; I don’t believe 
He cares very much for propositions like that. 
We want to give ourselves no loop-holes, for a 
loop-hole in the mind is psychological reservation. 


And a reservation always makes men unstable in 
the presence of temptation. 

c. There is atime when further thought about 
a decision is footless. The preparation for a de- 
cision may require time, but a decision itself is 
always an instantaneous falling of the hammer. 
A good many men, like Hamlet, have thought 
about a course of action for so long that they 
never quite decide upon it. This is very often a 
blind and a stall when we say that we require 
more time to think. If we know what we ought 
to do, let us clamp down on it now. 


d. Make an act of decision. Put some ritual 
into it if you can. It may be enough to kneel in 
the quiet of your own room and say so to God. 
But the whole thing would be more concrete if 
you would walk to an open church and make it 
there; or get hold of a real friend for a kind of 
“witness,” and have prayer with him; or tell the 
family—or do all three. Let somebody in on it 
quite fully. Half the resolutions we break are 
broken because nobody else knows about them, 
and we can half fool ourselves into thinking that 
we never quite really gave our whole consent to 
that resolution in the first place. There is for us 
no one whose face, or word, or actual knowledge 
reminds us that we did. This hard element of 
sharing a decision helps immensely to make it 
stick. And it is bound to help also whoever we 
tell about it. 


e. Be very definite with yourself. General 
resolutions to “do better’’ mean very little after 
all. The real genius of Christian morality is that 
it may be discriminating and specific without be- 
coming legalistic and picayune. The essence of 
legaligm is definiteness of moral direction di- 
vorced from the total drift and usefulness of life, 
the isolation of one act from its function in the 
life as a whole. What we want as Christians is 
to see the place in the complete scheme of things 
of every act, and to consider any problem—drink- 
ing, for instance—very specifically and definitely, 
and yet no isolation from what it means in the 
whole of our lives and those of others. Resolu- 
tion must mean something in particular, which is 
related to life in general. 

And that brings me to something which I spe- 
cially want to say. Some day we have got to quit 
going round the grounds of our lives, carrying a 
little ethical stick with a nail in the end of it and 
stabbing here and there a scrap of waste paper or 
trash; somewhere we need rather to rake these 
grounds all over and clean them up-completely. 
We have got to move in off the circumference and 
the periphery to the center. We have got to re- 
late all these particular decisions to one inclusive 
decision to do the whole will of God, so far as by 
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honest search we know it. A lot of these small 
things would clear up automatically if we got that 
large thing once settled. Do you know why many 
a man is failing in keeping to a resolution which 
he made in one department of his life? It is be- 
cause he has refused to face the need for a deci- 
sion in some other department, or to face this 
question of total surrender to God’s plan for his 
life. Defeat on one front infects the whole mo- 
rale, and causes defeat elsewhere in the line. Bad 
news travels quickly in the moral world. I can 
trace many a moral slump, in myself and in oth- 
ers, from some issue out on the circumference 
which was not met squarely, back along a radius 
of irresolution to the center of unsurrender, and 
out again along another radius to another out- 
ward failure. 

So that we really need much more than we need 
any other New Year’s resolutions, this one 
simple, comprehensive resolution to do the will 
of God as we know it. This kind of resolution is 
really a surrender to the will of God, and that is 
our part in conversion—the other part being 
God’s acceptance of us and His forgiveness, and 
His gift of grace and the Holy Spirit. Without 
this, other resolutions are partial, incomplete and 
insufficient. Without this we are bound to fail 
somewhere. For only this opens us up fully to 
God’s guidance and His power. Do you want to 
know what the will of God is? You must first 
give yourself to it whatever it is. “If any man 
willeth to do His will, he shall know. 

I am spending a good deal of time on the de- 
cision itself, because holding by the decision de- 
pends very largely upon the reality and compre- 
hensiveness and absoluteness of that decision. 
William James tells us to “launch ourselves with 
as decided an initiative as possible’ if we would 
succeed in establishing a new habit. Only when 
the resolution is decided upon, and the stake actu- 
ally driven, can we hope to deal effectively with 
the problem of sticking to it. You can’t live up 
to a decision you never really made! 

But when your will has come to grips and your 
decision is an actuality, then I have hopes you 
may find it helpful to buttress yourself in the 
following ways: 

1. By repeated acts of self-surrender—per- 
haps daily, for this seems the real atmosphere of 
prayer itself. This is a kind of laying oneself 
open wholly to God’s influence—His correction, 
His guidance, His generosity, His purpose for the 
world, and for us particularly, His very smile 
(for I really believe God must see the funny 
things in our lives and be amused at our ponder- 
ous seriousness, in trying to be good, our moral 
antics, and I believe that I have felt the warmth 
of something very like His smile when I have 
tried to give him everything I had). The more 
we give to Him, the more He can give to us: and 
the fuller life is of Him, the more does keeping to 
a resolution follow as a matter of course. 

2. By systematic keeping of a daily Quiet 
Time. Some men’s Morning Watch is but a busy 
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reading of the Bible and a repetition of words in 
prayer, but it is not a real communion. Like too 
many resolutions, it is man-made devotion. It 
lacks the element of God’s initiative. So that we 
need to talk much less and listen much more. 
Quakers get “concerns” when they listen to the 
Spirit, and so would all Christians if they believ- 
ingly practised this Quiet Time and gave God a 
chance to speak to them. 

3. Always have an iron in the fire of some 
other man’s life. I get pretty weary of fighting 
simply for my character as an end in itself. But 
if my being better can be a means for God to help 
somebody else, it puts interest in the thing. I 
can often keep out of temptation’s way because I 
know that if I am to have power with another 
man, I have to be straight myself. We want, of 
course, to help people for their own sakes and for 
God’s sake; but for the moment I am thinking of 
the reflex influence of this on my keeping to a 
resolution. If my sliding may involve the possi- 
bility of someone else sliding, because I have 
nothing with which to hold him, it puts edge on 
my resolution, and I am more apt to stand by. 

4. Begin to search now for God’s will for your 
life-work. And, so soon as you know what you 
ought to do, decide it. I find a good many men 
lack moral drive because they lack any real life- 
purpose. There is no big motive that runs all 
through them and carries them through small dif- 
ficulties. Others, who are pretty sure what God 
wants them to do, hold off on decision because 
somebody has said they are too young, or their 
scheme sounds too idealistic; or they may be won- 
dering if they can’t get God to change His mind 
and give them an easier field. Consider the needs 
of the world as you find it today, at least as much 
as you consider your own talents and desires. A 
business friend of mine, after coming in touch 
with some particularly loathesome wreck caused 
by sin, wrote me wondering whether more men 
are not needed who will on full-time “spread the 
sanitary doctrine of Christ in the reeking cor- 
ners of a brief and bitter world.” Yes, they are. 


You can do it. You can make that resolution, 
that surrender. You can let go of that pet sin 
which has been in your mind as you have been 
reading, and put it behind you forever. That 
new high resolve which you want to make, which 
seems impossible to achieve, which some will 
laugh at and some misunderstand; that hope for 
your campus, that changed life of one of your 
friends, can be. “With God all things are pos- 
sible.” Even if you should slip once or twice 
later, God can pull you up. Try it. Decide. 
Pray believingly and not anxiously that He will 
keep you strong. Settle your life purpose, and, 
as soon as you know, your life work also. Share 
all you have got spiritually with other men. And 
then remember that God cares about us and our 
college and our friends a lot more than we do: 
and that if we will do our part, we can safely 
trust much more to Him. 
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Why Andover Stopped Dancing 


By Alfred E. Stearns 


ITH some reluctance I yield to a request 

which I have steadfastly refused in the 

past, to express in writing my strong con- 
victions of the pernicious influence of modern 
dancing. My hesitancy has been due to two facts: 
In the first place, language suitable to a frank 
discussion of existing evils would be a bit out of 
place in anything but a medical journal. In the 
second place, the situation for some time has been 
such as to demand action rather than mere verbal 
protests. 

Such action was taken at Phillips Academy 
nearly two years ago, since which time no dances 
have been permitted on the school premises or un- 
der school auspices. This drastic action was not 
prompted by any belief 
that dancing at Andover Gems 


new problem and I found myself questioning 
whether human nature had undergone a complete 
change, or whether a definite and an insidious 
menace to the health and morals of susceptible 
youth had not suddenly thrust itself into our 
midst. For a number of years I studied this new 
problem with as sincere and persistent a desire 
to get at the truth as I have ever given to any 
problem with which, as a schoolmaster, I have 
been forced to deal. 

The conditions to which reference has just been 
made need not be dwelt upon in detail. They are 
well known to all who are familiar with the gen- 
eral laxity and extravagances so prevalent in con- 
nection with what we term “modern dancing.” 

They can be known to all 





was worse or subject to 


who care to investigate. 
And they are recognized 





greater abuses than 
elsewhere, but in the 
hope that other institu- 
tions, the authorities of 
which have frankly rec- 
ognized and deplored ex- 
isting evils, would be en- 
couraged to take similar 
steps and that concerted 
action on the part of 
those intrusted with the 
building and shaping of 
the character of Ameri- 
can youth would accom- 
plish something really 
worth while. Unfor- 


Social problems exist right 
next door to us. The head- 
master of one of our oldest 
and most respected schools 
here courageously raises his 
voice against the _ all-too- 
prevalent evils of certain 
modern dancing. In a new 
book, “The Challenge of 
Youth,” Dr. Stearns deals 
forcibly and _ constructively 
with this and other present- 
day social problems within 
our schools and_ colleges. 
Since the article was written, 
we understand that a plan has 
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and deplored by all who 
are truly interested in 
the welfare of our boys 
and girls and the virility 
and character of the 
coming generation. 
Youth at best has a hard 
fight on its hands in its 
struggle for sound and 
self-controlled manhood. 
Its hardest fight has al- 
ways been and is still 
destined to be the fight 
against the perversion of 
the normal instincts and 
passions of its physical 








tunately this hope has 
not been realized—if we 
except tne case of the 
University of Michigan 
where the ban has been 
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been worked out at Andover 
to resume dancing. 


nature. For boys, at 
least, sound character 
and robust manhood de- 
pend upon the success- 
ful issue of this struggle. 
Since the forces that 
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body on all dancing, and 
a few other institutions where restrictive meas- 
ures have been adopted. 

Personally I have no aversion whatever to 
wholesome dancing. Indeed, for many years I 
was something of a “fan” on the subject. As 
chairman of the junior and senior promenade 
committees and member of the Cotillion Club in 
my college days I indulged to the full in this pleas- 
ant and healthful pastime. For many years after- 
ward, when advancing age forced me to seek part- 
ners from the “wall flowers” and chaperons who 
were willing to tolerate even my awkwardness 
for the sake of a dance, I enjoyed myself thor- 
oughly at the dances conducted by the boys of my 
own school. 

But the advent of the new dances brought a 


contend for mastery are 
within, we cannot relieve the individual of his 
God-ordained necessity of fighting his own bat- 
tles; but we can and should encourage and sup- 
port him by every means in our power; and we 
are little better than criminals if we permit or 
introduce factors that tend to undermine his 
strength and to increase unfairly the odds against 
him. 

Let it be understood that I am not speaking of 
an abnormal and perverted type of youth, for 
whom at best we can perhaps do little, but rather 
of the normal, wholesome, and red-blooded boy 
with whom the presence and strength of these in- 
stincts are only indications of virility and latent 
power. As one contemplates today the sinister 
forces arrayed against youth in its age-long 
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struggle for sound manhood—a decadent stage, 
lurid magazines, “movies” with their insistent 
sex appeal, and modern dancing with its attend- 
ant indecencies—one is tempted to believe that 
the powers of evil themselves have united to seize 
upon these agencies as the medium for undermin- 
ing if not destroying the moral fiber of the human 
race. And in the face of it all we are disposed to 
sit with folded hands and in dumb resignation, 
lest our word of protest shall brand us in the eyes 
of a reckless and pleasure-loving world as “Old 
Fogies” and “Grundys.” 

Without attempting to specify in detail the na- 
ture and extent of the menacing evils associated 
with present-day dancing, we are blind indeed if 
we fail to note the significance of corrective meas- 
ures to which some colleges and schools at last 
have found it necessary to resort; for these point 
to, if they do not actually designate, the character 
of the evils aimed at. 

Such measures as happen to have been called 
to my attention, take the form of special commit- 
tees or individuals appointed from the students, 
the faculty, and the ladies of the faculty. . These 
are charged with the following duties: 


(1) To serve as police and to remonstrate with, if not 
actually eject from the floor, couples who dance in an 
indecent manner. 


(2) To prevent the admission of girls of questionable 
character. 


3) To prevent drinking, by boys and girls alike, on the 
floor and elsewhere. 


(4) To eject those found to be under the influence of 


liquor and to prevent the admission of those in like condi- 
tion. 


(5) To supervise the girls’ dressing rooms for the pur- 
pose of preventing extravagant dress and indecent ex- 
posure, drinking and loose talk. 


(6) To insist that visiting girls shall be accompanied 
by chaperons. 

(7) To prevent auto “joy rides” during the dancing. 

(8) To prevent the parking of automobiles in close 
proximity to the dance hall. 

(9) To prevent other and outside gatherings exempt 
from the control and supervision of the main dance. 

(10) To see that girls are promptly and properly re- 
turned to their rooms at the close of the dance. 


Can any sane person doubt the presence of very 
real and insidious evils in our present-day dancing 
when precautions such as these are deemed neces- 
sary? They smack of the gutter and the slums. 
Only a few years ago they could hardly have 
been found elswhere. But today it is our col- 
leges and schools that are forced in self-protec- 
tion to resort to these grotesque measures for the 
restraint of the supposedly best classes of our 
American youth. 

Well, indeed, may the president of one of our 
leading colleges exclaim: “It seems to be a mon- 
strous sort of a caution that we deemed necessary 
to take, but in this present age it cannot be over- 
looked.”” ‘“‘Monstrous” indeed! and a sad reflec- 
tion on the social and moral standards that now 
so widely prevail even among what we are pleased 
to term the “better classes” of society. 

Perhaps the saddest part of this whole situation 
is the clear evidence supplied of the dimming of 
parental idealisms and the utter breakdown of 
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parental control. When the American home 
ceases to be the source of high ideals and control- 
ling authority, the decadence of national life is 
assured. 

And when our boys can no longer believe in the 
inherent modesty and purity of their girl friends 
they will have lost the strongest anchor to which 
youth has always been able to tie during the most 
perilous period of its stormy life. And most boys 
know this and, at heart, if not openly, deplore the 
conditions they are forced to face. 

“If these girls only knew what the fellows said 
about them behind their backs it would make them 
sick,” said a college boy to me recently. 

“Of course,” he added, “fellows will play with 
girls like that; but inwardly they despise them.” 
Testimony of the same kind I have heard from 
scores of boys who are anything but prudes. 

Fortunately there is evidence—very recent, to 
be sure, but most encouraging—that a better day 
is ahead. The social orgy has gone too far. But 
the reform is not coming from the mothers, who 
should have insisted upon it long ago. Nor will 
it be credited to the girls, though next to the 
mothers theirs should have been the proper obli- 
gation. It is starting and will gain headway 
among the boys themselves. The cool judgment 
of decent boys in matters of this kind is essen- 
tially sound; and the boys have had enough. They 
are beginning to realize that the shallow and 
superficial girlhood of the present day has lost 
the charm that girlhood should possess and that 
they crave. 

Only a few days ago a popular and prominent 
fellow in one of our leading universities told me 
very frankly of the steps taken by the members of 
his fraternity to clean things up at an important 
dance. “We got the whole crowd together,” he 
said, “and told them what we proposed to do. 
Then we had the dean come in and talk to them 
along the same lines. And then we went to the 
police station and hired six ‘cops’ who came in 
plain clothes to help us carry out our plans. We 
put the ban on all liquor and refused admission 
to any one who had been drinking. We ejected one 
girl and two men from the floor and from the 
house; and with the aid of the ‘cops’ we stood off 
a crowd of men and girls both, that at times 
extended way out into the street. And,” he added, 
“we did what we set out to do.” 

According to my informant, the effect on the 
girls was perhaps the most interesting feature of 
the case. I questioned him on that point. ‘Well,’ 
he said, “they were humiliated to think that the 
fellows and not they had had to take the initiative 
in cleaning things up, for they realized that some- 
thing had to be done.” 

Here, then, is our ground for hope. The boys 
can, and I believe will, correct an intolerable situ- 
ation. If not, we shall speedily have, as a leading 
southern newspaper has well said, a drastic reac- 
tion with accompanying “blue laws” that will de- 
prive us all of what should be a pleasant and 
wholesome pastime, and that will satisfy no one. 
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The Trinity In Real Life 


By Angus Dun 


J UST what does the doctrine of the Trinity 
mean in the actual life of an American stu- 
dent today? It is a fair question. It is fair 

to challenge any doctrine that claims to be a 

Christian doctrine with the question, What has it 

to do with life and living? For Christianity is a 

way of life, and all its teaching must come up out 

of life and return quickly into life again to il- 

lumine and strengthen it. 

It is also a very natural question. For of all 
the doctrines in which Christianity has formu- 
lated itself, probably the Trinity is the one which 
looks most lifeless and uninviting to those who 
are not very much initiated into Christian 
thought. It seems like offering a stone or some 
other geometrical figure in place of bread, or like 
giving mathematics, and bad mathematics at that, 
in place of life. 

One simple reason for this fact is that the 
Trinity is a summary, a summary of what God 
has meant to the larger part of the Christian 
Church throughout most of its history. Sum- 
maries are notoriously dry fodder for those who 
have no knowledge or appreciation of the things 
summarized. When a man finishes an exhaustive 
study of the birth rate and infant mortality, he 
may gather up his results in a diagram, with 
numbers and curves. It would not be thrilling. 
But for a person who knew and felt what the 
birth and death of children means in homes and 
in the community that abstract diagram might be 
very moving. Summaries are for insiders, for 
people who have read the book. They are not 
good missionary material. If you wanted to per- 
suade a man to give money or time to saving ba- 
bies you would take him into a home, not show 
him a chart. So it is with the Trinity. It is a 
bare summary. 

You sometimes see in churches, painted on the 
walls, cut into the woodwork or embroidered on 
the hangings, geometrical figures in the form of 
three intersecting circles within a larger circle, 
or three intersecting triangles within a circle. 
They are the doctrine of the Trinity reduced to a 
diagram. They mean absolutely nothing to an 
outsider. They mean no more than our American 
flag means to an ignorant foreigner. To him it is 
just a geometrical figure. You may explain that 
the red and white stripes and the stars are very 
significant, that they represent states original 
and not original. But that will mean nothing to 
him. To you states mean Connecticut, Virginia, 
Ohio, California; they mean people, history, gov- 
ernors, hills, industries. To him they are just 
another name for red and white stripes and stars 
on a blue field. You would not undertake to 
\mericanize a foreigner by giving him a small 


American flag to wave and making him learn the 
Declaration of Independence by rote. It would 
be equally intelligent to undertake to Christianize 
any one by teaching him the Nicene Creed and 
asking him to give three cheers for the Trinity. 
The Trinity isa summary. It is a bare symbol in 
words of something rich and living and histor- 
ical. As such it can only mean something to one 
who has “lived into” that which it represents. 

The question, then, is what the doctrine of the 
Trinity summarizes, what the living, historical 
thing is which it represents. Is there life in it? 
Did it come out of life? What life? It sum- 
marizes what God came to mean to men in the 
course of Christian history, what God showed 
Himself to be in the course of Christian experi- 
ence. 


The Old Testament records the growing recog- 
nition of God as Creator and Lord of life, whose 
power sustains man’s existence and whose right- 
eous will is the source of moral law. In that 
record we see God showing Himself in history 
and men finding Him in history: God showing 
Himself in creation and men finding Him in cre- 
ation; God uttering His will in law and men rev- 
erencing His will in law; God uttering his judg- 
ments in the sensitive ears of the great lovers of 
righteousness and His judgments finding utter- 
ance through them; God as a shepherding Pres- 
ence to the Psalmist, with whom he could fear no 
evil, “for Thou art with me, Thy rod and Thy 
staff comfort me.” This record reaches its cli- 
max in the teaching of Christ, who rejects every 
name for God save that of Father, the Generous 
Providence we can trust, and the Good Will we 
must obey. That experience, that history gave to 
the Christian God the name of “Father.” 

But this is not the end of the record. The 
disciples found God in Christ, God as a compan- 
ion and leader, entering into the limitations of 
our human life, walking by our side, redeeming 
our humanity by joining it to Himself. In His 
pure love of holiness, beside which all other lives 
except His own seem stained, they found God. In 
the compassion which went out to meet all peni- 
tence and all pain they found God. In the power 
which by a few simple words and deeds claimed 
all future time as “years of our Lord” they found 
God. That experience, that history, gave to the 
Christian God the name of “the Son.” 

And the record was not ended there. Out of 
the life and work of Christ there came a new fel- 
lowship of men, the Christian Church. And in 
the Spirit binding them together, strengthening 
them for common action, guiding them into deeper 
apprehension of Christ, the early Christians rec- 
ognized still another manifestation of God. 
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Christ brought a new Spirit among men, a Spirit 
enriching with its power every form of human 
association, whether friendship or marriage or 
the life of the Church. And God is as truly pres- 
ent in that Spirit as He is in the power that works 
through all things, in the moral law and in the 
love of Christ. Out of this experience there came 
the third name of the Christian God, “the Holy 
Spirit.” 

The Trinity was, then, first of all a matter of 
practical religious apprehension. When St. Paul, 
for example, asked for God’s blessing upon one 
of his congregations, he wrote: “The grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and 
the fellowship of the Holy Spirit.” He could not 
say in less words all that God meant to him. He 
had to say instead of merely, ““God be with you,” 
“may the God who is our Maker and our Father, 
who came to us in Christ, who is with us as the 


Spirit binding us together, be with you.” That 
was what God meant to him. What was first a 
practical religious matter came later to be a mat- 
ter for speculation, much of it very barren. And 
there is little doubt that today it is to many church 
people but a form of words, precious or not, ac- 
cording to their training. 

What then does it mean, or may it mean, in 
the life of an American student today? It is a 
chart of the directions in which, according to the 
bulk of Christianity, God is to be found. It is a 
summary of what He will be found to be by the 
man who enters into the full meaning of our re- 
ligious inheritance. It is a lasting challenge to 
the Christian mind, the mystery of the being of 
God, who can be to us in our actual and ever- 
deepening life Father and Elder Brother and 
Indwelling Spirit. 


How Some Modern Minds Believe 


By W. Douglas Mackenzie 


ANY men who have been to college or who 
are in the habit of reading discussions on 
religious problems are perplexed by the 

constant appeal to what is called the “modern 
mind.” It is often assumed that this “mind” is 
definitely opposed to such ideas as miracle and 
petitionary prayer. It is supposed to rule out 
faith in the deity of Christ or in His resurrection. 
And those who desire to live in harmony with 
the best thought, or the abiding conclusions of 
“the modern mind” find it very hard to commit 
themselves to Christ and to practice the habit of 
prayer, unhampered by haunting doubt and the 
scornful voices of those who claim finality not for 
the Christian faith, as their fathers did, but for 
its denial, as that is formulated by many spokes- 
men of the so-called “modern mind.” 

I need not dwell upon the fact that the ““modern 
mind” possesses real and important qualities 
which distinguish it from the primitive mind or 
the mediaeval mind. All that is meant by the 
science and the philosophy, especially of the last 
two centuries, has separated us from many of the 
convictions about God and nature which ruled the 
imagination and moulded the thinking of all the 
preceding ages. But we must remember that 
the “modern mind” is not a fixed quantity. It has 
no seat of authority from which it announces its 
laws and decisions. Even its conception of nature 
is not a permanent form of thought. On the 
contrary, the modern mind is itself plastic, de- 
veloping its own outlook and its own methods of 
operation. It is not content with the scientific 
outlook or the philosophy of men so recent as 
Darwin and Huxley. Its whole attitude towards 
nature and history, its interpretation of what 
natural science aims at and the limits of its pur- 
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view, are changing. I need not dwell on that or 
cite well-known names and important recent dis- 
cussions to illustrate the fact. What I propose to 
do is to describe very briefly four quite recent 
books, written by authors whom I have myself 
known, men who are abreast of all that is best in 
modern literature, who have taken deep-breath- 
ing exercises in modern thought, and who in these 
significant works reveal their profound and liv- 
ing and entirely reasonable belief in the deity of 
Christ, in miracle and in prayer. 


World, by Alfred G. Hogg. The author is 

Professor of Mental and Moral Science in the 
famous Madras Christian College. He is the au- 
thor of two other well-known works—‘“Christ’s 
Message of the Kingdom,” and ‘‘Karma and Re- 
demption.” Here is a man whose every chapter 
reveals intimate and unhampered acquaintance 
with the fundamental discussions of modern phil- 
osophy and with the philosophy of science, with 
higher criticism and its conclusions concerning 
the literature of the Bible. Yet his book is a 
frank, confident and thoroughly competent dis- 
cussion and defence of the “Supernatural in 
Christianity.” If I mistake not this book may 
prove one of the most remarkable expositions of 
the philosophy as well as the theology of our faith 


I SHALL name first Redemption from This 





REDEMPTION FROM TuIs WorLbD. By Alfred C. Hogg. 
Scribner. $2.75. 

UNSEEN LEADERSHIP. By Herbert F. Stead. Doran. 
$1.75. 

Lorp, TEACH Us To Pray. By Alexander Whyte. Doran. 
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Allen and Unwin (London). 
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in Christ which our generation has produced. It 
takes as its central subject the presence in the 
story of the gospels of what is called the apoca- 
lyptic element in the thought of Jesus, and also 
of miracle. It weaves these subjects together 
and brings them to bear directly and fearlessly 
upon the prayer life of the modern Christian. No 


man who has had to face the fact of Providence ° 


in a life of personal suffering and disappointment 
and perplexity can read these seven illuminating 
and deep driving chapters without profound grat- 
itude. Professor Hogg holds that “definiteness 
and confidence of petition, so far from being a 
crude and almost unworthy form of prayer as 
many people seem to imagine, requires for its pos- 
sibility the highest development of filial intuition” 
(p. 227). Of course, he therefore believes in def- 
inite answers to real petitions. But at the same 
time in one passage (p. 198), he acknowledges 
the difficulty of giving “anyone else adequate 
grounds for believing” that “something which oc- 
curred was really an answer to his prayer, really 
an act of God.” 


HAT Professor Hogg finds difficult—as 

most of us do—has been done by Mr. Her- 

bert F. Stead in an astonishing account of 
his personal experiences, in a book called Unseen 
Leadership. Mr. Stead was nearly forty years 
ago a distinguished young student, who went in 
most thoroughly for biblical and theological schol- 
arship in Scotland, England and Germany. His 
first little text book, “The Kingdom in the Synop- 
tic Gospels,” has passed through many editions. 
The author has been for thirty years head of the 
famous Browning Settlement in London. He is 
one of the most ardent and powerful “social 
workers” of modern times. His contacts with the 
Labor Movement in England have been of im- 
mense importance, and his labors among the 
slums of London have affected legislation and 
philanthropy in a farreaching way. 

In this book we have an account of. his work 
from the inside, from the supernatural point of 
view. Mr. Stead describes openly the manner in 
which Christ has actually communicated with 
him. Miracle is here of the most startling kind. 
Of course not all the stories are equally convinc- 
ing, but for the most important events he gives 
evidence of an objective kind which it will be very 
hard to overthrow. The acts of God have been 
too numerous, too varied, and yet have too much 
of kinship with the experiences of other men who 
Were great in prayer, to allow anyone to ignore 
them with scorn. And yet he too is a son of “the 
modern mind” in the fullest sense of the term. 


ND next I must name that rich and truly 
glorious book entitled, Lord, Teach Us to 
Pray, by the late Alexander Whyte of Edin- 
burgh. Whyte, in many obituary notices, was 
called “the last of the Puritans.” Yet, like so 
many of the Puritans, he was a man of vast read- 
ing. He did not give himself to what is called 


exact scholarship, but he studied many of the 
great religious writers profoundly, and his ac- 
quaintance with general literature was very great. 
In this book he deals with the life of prayer as it 
is dealt with in no other book of which I know. 
The “World of Prayer,” to use the title of Bishop 
Monrad’s beautiful work on the same subject, was 
open to Whyte as a familiar, beautiful land; a 
land of glorious experiences, but one in which 
many find it hard to find their way about; a land 
in which from day to day and from hour to hour 
he had learned to walk in familiar discourse with 
God and with our living Lord, Jesus Christ. 


ND now I will name another work by a son 

of the “modern mind,” The Mystical 

Quest of Christ, by Robert F. Horton of 
London. The author was one of the most bril- 
liant Oxford men of his day, a Fellow of New 
College. He was there when such men as T. H. 
Green, Mark Pattison, Benjamin Jowett and 
Driver were in their prime. His first book was 
“‘A History of the Roman People.” He has known 
the warfare of Faith and has through his long 
and noble service of Christ as a minister in Lon- 
don borne constant witness to the reality of the 
supernatural life which is open to the ardent and 
humble of spirit, the bold and trembling heart. 
His title is an echo of Albrecht Schweitzer’s fa- 
mous book called in its English translation ““The 
Quest of the Historical Jesus.” Dr. Horton’s 
work is the outcome of discussions held for a pro- 
tracted period by a company of earnest people 
who wished to discover what the gospel really 
means for the world of today. They found that 
they could all begin with this proposition, that he 
is in the Christian way who in the fullest sense is 
earnestly trying “to be Christlike.” From that 
starting point these studies branched out to see 
what “being Christlike” implies when the idea is 
applied freely and fearlessly to the life of the in- 
dividual, of the nation, and of those international 
relations with which we are so concerned today. 
How it all worked out and what the “ten new com- 
mandments” of Christianity contain, and with 
what breadth and penetration of vision Dr. Hor- 
ton develops the successive topics I cordially ad- 
vise my reader to see for himself. 


DO not ask any man to accept all that is in 

these four books. My aim is to disabuse 

those who have been confused by the nar- 
row and arrogant assertions that the ‘“mod- 
ern mind” rules out as fictions of superstitious 
ages the great Christian truths of the Incarnation 
and the Resurrection of the Son of God, the great 
Christian experiences of personal fellowship with 
Christ, and of signal personal answers to prayer 
from our Heavenly Father. If Professor Hogg, 
the Christian philosopher, can say: “God lives 
and acts along with us in the immediate present” ; 
if the Puritan Whyte can bid us go up like the 
prophet Habakkuk into our. watch tower and look 
out for definite answers to definite prayer; if the 
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inspirer ot English labor leaders, Stead, can tell us 
of clear and startling events in his communion 
with God which issued in public movements that 
have affected the history of nations; if the schol- 
ar-preacher, Horton, sensitive to his fingertips to 
all the finest aspects of modern life among people 
of learning and true culture, can bear similar per- 


sonal witness to the reality and joy, the power, of 
Christ’s personal presence in a human life—it is 
time that we opened our eyes to the new and up 
ward striving pathway on which the modern 
mind may walk with sure step in the open con- 
sciousness of “God the Father Almighty, Maker 
of heaven and earth.” 


The Ruler of Kings 


By William J. Hutchins 


HAD read the words a hundred times, and 

never noticed them. But in the recent days 

of international anguish they have come to 
my heart as “trumpets sounding charges.” You 
will read them in the Book of the Revelation, the 
first chapter, the fifth verse: “Jesus Christ, who 
is the ruler of the kings of the earth.” 

The man who wrote that was an exile on a little 
island in the Aegean, six by ten miles in area. 
The man was a Christian. Some sixty years be- 
fore he wrote, his Master had been crucified be- 
tween two thieves outside the walls of Jerusalem. 
Some thirty years before he wrote, his friends in 
Rome had been clothed with garments of pitch 
and transformed into the living torches of 
Nero. By the literati of the time his friends 
were styled “shoemakers, quarrymen, slaves.” 
He had seen the emperor’s proclamations, in which 
Domitian called himself “Lord and God.” Em- 
peror worship was at its height. One of the 
churches to which he wrote was in Pergamum, a 
city in whose temple the priests sedulously en- 
gaged in the adoration of the God Emperor. And 
yet this man in an incidental, casual, matter of 
fact way speaks of “Jesus Christ, who is the ruler 
of the kings of the earth.” A kind of ghastly 
humor about the man, don’t you think? No, the 
man meant exactly what he said. Do we say ex- 
actly what we mean, when we use his words? 

In one of Winston Churchill’s novels, a charac- 
ter is made to say: “We had desires; convictions? 

No.” Jesus Christ, who is the ruler of the 
kings of the earth, our great desire. Jesus Christ, 
who is the ruler of the kings of the earth, owr pro- 
found conviction. That would make a world of 
difference in our thinking and in our fighting. 
Can we share at all the path of the writer’s 
thought? 

The writer knew that Jesus was greater than 
the men who slew him. What great names they 
were, to be sure: Annas and Caiaphas, Herod and 
Pilate—the last two with the power of life and 
death in their hands. But who could not see that 
Jesus was greater than they? We shall never 
study too diligently the last days of the earthly 
ministry of Jesus. Start with him, if you will, 
as he steadfastly sets his face to go to Jerusa- 
lem. Mark him as he enters Jericho, city of 
priests and soldiers; as he lodges, not with a 
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priest, not with a soldier, but with a publican. 
Watch him, as he stops the throng to give sight 
to the blind beggar by the roadside. Follow him, 
as in lowly triumph he enters Jerusalem. Look, 
as in silence he stands before the man who could 
“save” or crucify him; or again as the soldiers 
spit upon him, beat him with rods, adorn him 
with an old purple robe. Mark him, as he walks 
along the Via Dolorosa to the cross, as he falls be- 
neath the cross, as he hangs upon the cross. How 
do these scenes impress you? Long before the 
revelator wrote, Paul had seen what it all meant: 
“Wherefore also God highly exalted him, and 
gave unto him the name which is above every 
name, that at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of things in heaven, and things on 
earth, and things under the earth, and that every 
tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, 
to the glory of God the Father.” Where now are 
the men who killed Jesus? Their only claim to 
the historian’s interest is that, all unwitting, they 
served to enthrone him who is the ruler of the 
kings of the earth. 

Again, the revelator knew that any man who 
would enthrone Jesus in his heart was greater 
than the kings of the earth. He had perhaps 
known Paul, Paul who delighted to call himself 
the slave of Jesus. You remember how an early 
tradition describes Paul, “strongly built, bow- 
legged, bald-headed, with meeting eye-brows, and 
a rather large nose.” There he stood, the little 
Jew, chains about his wrists; there he stood be- 
fore Festus and Agrippa. Those men couldn’t 
touch Paul. He was beyond their reach. He ap- 
pealed to Caesar, but who does not see that Paul 
was a bigger man than Caesar? 

Then the revelator had seen his friends, very 
ordinary people, who loved their children, just as 
people nowadays love their children; he had seen 
them stand before some brutal representative of 
Rome, offered on the one hand a pinch of incense 
to burn before the emperor’s statue; offered, on 
the other, exile, torture, death. He had seen 
these men, yes, frail women, yes, little children, 
“clasp the cross with a light laugh, or wrap the 
burning robe round, thanking God.” Bigger 
than the kings of the earth. The revelator had 
shared many of the experiences of his friends. 
As he toiled away in the mine, or toward evening 
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climbed the hill eight hundred feet above the sea, 
as he looked across the golden waters to the home- 
land, or off toward Italy and Rome, and the pal- 
ace of Domitian, he knew that he who had made a 
throne for Jesus in his heart was bigger than the 
emperor. And he could write, “The Lamb also 
shall overcome, and they also shall overcome that 
are with him, called, and chosen and faithful.” 
Men who themselves can conquer the emperor are 
evidently following One who is bigger than the 
emperor. They are beyond the reach of circum- 
stance, because to them there is one great all en- 
vironing circumstance, Jesus Christ himself. 


Each succeeding year has seen the record re- 
newed of men who have enthroned Jesus in their 
hearts and gone out to conquer conquerors. In- 
deed, if you are a Christian, and over twenty, you 
have had this experience; you have felt yourself 
alone, exiled, baffled, beaten. And then your 
soul, you, rose above it all, and you knew that you 
were a victor. And quite modestly, but quite cer- 
tainly, you have dared to say: 


Of wounds and sore defeat, 

I made my battle-stay; 

Swift sandals for my feet, 

I wove of my delay. 

Of weariness and fear 

Of loss and doubt and dread 
And swift, oncoming doom, 

I made a helmet for my head 
And a floating plume. 


As old Luther put it, “The Christian man is the 
most free lord of all, and servant of no man,” 
for he serves Jesus Christ, who is the ruler of the 
kings of the earth. 


Again the revelator knew that all men, every- 
where, no matter what their external allegiance, 
are impelled by all that’s best in them, to swear 
heart allegiance to the grace and truth which find 
their ultimate incarnation in Jesus Christ. Yes, 
Domitian may win the outward homage of men; 
he can never win their heart allegiance, unless by 
some strange accident he happens to do a Christ- 
like deed. In his prison Paul found reason for 
rejoicing even when the Gospel was preached by 
hypocrites, so compelling did he believe the kingly 
power of Jesus to be. Never was the truth so 
clear as at this hour. The manufacturers of eig- 
arettes must prove to you how mild and harmless 
and satisfying their product is. The liquor men 
must prove to you that they are the refuge of the 
poor, the saviours of the middle classes from the 
horrors of taxation, the last bulwarks of human 
liberty in America; that they are servants of the 
truth and grace enunciated by Jesus. As we 
think back to the War, there are many things we 
should like to forget, but there are some things we 
shall forget only when we forget ourselves, the 
deeds of men wrought in the spirit of Jesus. 
Why do our hearts bow before the memory of 
Lincoln? Because we think of Lincoln as like 
Jesus, to whom our hearts have inevitably sworn 
allegiance. As with the West, so with the East. 
A distinguished Brahmin gentleman said to Dr. 


J. P. Jones, “Jesus Christ upon the cross is the 
noblest ideal of life that India has ever known.” 
Perhaps the revelator could not quite explain the 
fact; but he knew that all men everywhere are 
impelled, by all that’s best in them, to swear 
heart allegiance to Jesus, if they know him. 
Someone asks, ““Why does a baby love the light 
rather than the darkness?” and the reply is, “God 
made him so.” Why are men at their best drawn 
to Jesus? God made them so, for Jesus Christ 
is the ruler of the kings of the earth. 

The revelator came at last to the end of his 
path of thought, a path longer and more arduous 
than we have time or need to trace, resting in 
this conviction. History, events, the universe are 
against the man who is against Jesus; history, 
events, the universe are on the side of Jesus. He 
knew that every nation which had built itself on 
lies and force and fraud and lechery had gone to 
the wall. He knew about the end of Nero, who, 
coward as he was, held a dagger to his throat, to 
be pressed home by a slave, lest he should be 
treated more shamefully by his captors. He knew 
what old Habakkuk knew, that the wicked man 
has the seeds of ruin within himself. Shall the 
clouds and uncertainties of the present hide our 
eyes from the truth? May we not rest in the 
conviction in which the revelator found peace? 
A material defeat may indeed come to the man 
or nation which has submitted itself to the rule of 
Jesus. But the material defeat will prove a 
moral, a spiritual victory. 

I have said that if this conception becomes with 
us a conviction, it will make a world of difference 
in our thinking and in our fighting. What of our 
thinking? Do you remember the fine word of 
Emerson, “The English see most clearly on a 
cloudy day”? Will not our thought help us to see 
more clearly on this cloudy day of the world’s 
history? What of our fighting? I think it was 
Dr. Stevenson of Princeton who told us this story 
of the French missionary Father Brebeuf. One 
night in vision he saw a cross luring him out 
into the wilderness. In the morning the brothers 
asked him, “How large was that cross, Father?’ 
“Great enough to crucify us all.’”’ I believe that 
the cross, which lures us into the wilderness of 
the problems of the next twenty years, is big 
enough to crucify us all; but shall we not gladly 
follow, and suffer, for Jesus Christ, who is the 
ruler of the kings of the earth? 


H. G. Wells on the Gospels 


N a recent published writing H. G. Wells does 
homage to the Gospels. “If I were asked,” 
he says, “to name any specific book that every 

one should read, I doubt if I should. name any ex- 
cept the Gospels and Plato’s ‘Republic.’ I name 
the former because I do not think that they are 
read nearly enough as books, or, at least—how 
should I put it?—familiarly and _ fearlessly 
enough.” 
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Indianapolis—Results I Hope For 


I 


OMEHOW it is easier to hope for big things 
from distant events. As long anticipated 
events draw near we almost lose heart and 

say: “That is too much to expect.” As the dates 
for the Indianapolis Convention—the ninth of its 
kind—draw near and we talk with prospective 
delegates about this being an epoch-making gath- 
ering, we begin to search for the ground for the 
faith that is in us. Will this great gathering, so 
thoughtfully and prayerfully planned, really be 
something different, as we have dared hope; or 
will it be—just another convention? 

Students and others who really care what stu- 
dents think about are looking more expectantly 
toward Indianapolis than they have ever dared 
look before. There seems to be in the mind of 
the students, not so much a desire to hear great 
addresses and see figures of international promi- 
nence as to learn what the students of other sec- 
tions of the country are thinking with regard to 
great issues of practical Christianity that have 
been challenging them. The platitudes of their 
childhood religion mock them unless they can 
prove their validity. Will loving one’s enemies 
really work—internationally? In Christ is there 
really no Frenchman and no German, no employee 
and no employer? Did Jesus honestly expect His 
followers willingly to accept persecution and are 
they (we) doing it to-day? Ad infinitum. They 
are ready to hoist almost any banner that will 
call for new standards of loyalty and heroism, 
and to pay a big price for real achievement. 

Surely no other convention has ever faced such 
an opportunity to mould a future world. Stu- 
dents in America are at last class-conscious—con- 
scious of class powers. In America we have al- 
lowed ourselves to be patronized and disregarded 
until the students of other lands have manifested 
to us our own power. We had so habitually 
thought of college life as preparation for life in- 
stead of life itself that we had unconsciously be- 
come storage batteries instead of dynamos. 

Unless I greatly overrate the enthusiasm of 
students over Indianapolis, this new realization 
of power to make a contribution to the world right 
now might “break out” in more than one place. 
The greatest present need is to prevent this mul- 
tiple explosion and to lift so high a challenge 
worthy of our Christ, that all who run can read— 
men and women; Jews, Protestants, and Cath- 
olics; white, brown, red, yellow, and black. Stu- 
dents themselves will have to originate and define 
this challenge. They might determine to unite 
their efforts to realize a warless world; they might 
devote their efforts to making all commerce con- 
ducive to Christlike living; they might sum up 
their idealism in the expression “Brotherhood,” 
resolving to live it even when they cannot define 
it—a creative good will toward all; seeing the 
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crying need of the world and America’s all too 
small part in world affairs, this youth movement 
might dedicate itself to the conversion of America 
so that she may hear the Macedonian cries that 
come through factory whistles, ocean liners of 
commerce, massacres, race riots, and lynchings as 
well as through the always appealing abuses of 
“heathen” lands. 

Any one or more of these would meet the need 
of a student challenge; or, maybe, better still 
another that only a college youth could name. 
The most tragic thing that could happen would be 
for all of us there just to resolve to live a little 
better and do the same things a little better than 
before and call it quits. The least that can hap- 
pen is for men and women students to agree to 
advance together in the effort to make their ideal- 
ism triumph over entrenchments of other genera- 
tions; to resolve that we, the young women and 
young men of greatest intellectual advantages, 
will make our contribution to the world’s need 
right now. We will speak the thoughts and hopes 
of youthful idealism and dare to believe they can 
ultimately triumph. 

Univ. of Kansas. E. B. SHULTZ. 


II 


IRST of all let me say that the value of such 

a gathering must be measured in the light of 

not only what it will mean to the delegates, 
but to those with whom they come in contact fol- 
lowing the Convention. Accomplishment at In- 
dianapolis is only the beginning. I have already 
heard students express delight at the prospect of 
going, but in response to questions they have 
seemed surprised that they had a great responsi- 
bility on returning to their respective schools. 

“The Indianapolis Convention is not merely a 
privilege to be enjoyed but chiefly an obligation to 
be assumed.” The delegates are coming as repre- 
sentatives of their respective institutions and the 
eyes of thousands of students and faculty will be 
turned toward Indianapolis in great expectation. 
In many colleges there is a strong reaction against 
the sending of delegates to such gatherings, as 
many times they fail properly and adequately to 
interpret their experiences to their fellow stu- 
dents. I am amazed as I travel among the col- 
leges to find so many such instances. 

I can safely say that in the area in which I 
work, our program of world fellowship and 
world education is woefully weak and totally in- 
adequate. I therefore, look to Indianapolis with 
great hope and faith that the students will there 
sense more fully the need for an adequate world 
education program, and will return to their 
campuses determined to shake their respective in- 
stitutions out of complacent, selfish provincial- 
ism. Is it too idealistic to hope that this great 
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gathering of students will be the beginning of a 
nation-wide, yes, world-wide crusade of interna- 
tional good will, missionary education and vitali- 
zation of Christian living’ Hundreds, yes thou- 
sands, will pay the price of putting “first things 
first.” They will challenge the “system” of col- 
lege life with its over-emphasis on “honor posi- 
tions” and “activities.” They will have time for 
meditation and for reading. They will discuss 
life’s realities and world issues with an ever- 
widening circle. They will work through the 
Christian Associations to enlarge their world fel- 
lowship programs and to revitalize them. 

In the white light of Christ’s message and the 
tremendous need of the world, we should see more 
clearly than ever the squalor, selfishness, bigotry 
of our own land. Every delegate should have his 
life quickened to see the un-Christian attitudes 
toward other nationalities on our campuses, pov- 
erty and suffering in and near the college com- 
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munity, the pagan spirit and practices in business 
and industry, law violation, and so forth. We 
must believe with all our hearts and wills that 
“Christ is Lord of all or not Lord at all.” We 
must be missionary always and everywhere. 


In short, I hope the Indianapolis Convention 
will accomplish the following: 


(1) Give to every delegate such a vision of 
world need (including vast areas of life in Amer- 
ica) and such an unanswerable apologetic for the 
answering of those needs that they will dedicate 
their lives for rebuilding of the world wherever 
God wills them to work, and (2) Challenge them 
courageously to face the inertia of the campuses 
and through persistent, prayerful, personal work, 
discussions, and vital living, to carry the mes- 
sage of this great convention to the mass of stu- 
dents and faculty. 


H. L. SEAMANS 


After Indianapolis—What? 


By Francis P. Miller 


ROM December 28 through January 1, that 

great national gathering of Christian stu- 

dents, which has now passed into history as 
the Indianapolis Convention, concentrated its at- 
tention upon the need of the world at this dark 
hour and upon the Christ whose spirit offers the 
only hope for the world’s salvation. 

You may have been one of those who travelled 
a thousand miles or so across the continent to re- 
ceive what you could from the Convention and 
give in return what you could to insure its 
achievement being more effective—both in your 
own life and in the life of the national student 
Movement to which you belong. 

From whatever part of the country you may 
have come, when you arrived at Indianapolis you 
suddenly found yourself thrown into the midst of 
a vast moving current of vital creative life. You 
were no longer an isolated member of a small 
delegation from a far-away college, but an in- 
tegral part of a mighty throng of some thousands 
of men and women students all bent upon the 
same great quest, all filled with the same eager 
questionings to know the Way. Though before- 
hand you may have felt somewhat disheartened 
by the comparative weakness and ineffectiveness 
of the group of Christians with whom you had 
been thrown, when once in the midst of the Con- 
vention you realized the mighty power of a move- 
ment which includes within its fellowship stu- 
dents from colleges and universities not only 
throughout the whole of North America but in 
every part of the habitable world. You heard men 
from India, from Europe, from South Ameri- 
ea, from Japan, from China and many another 


land, describe the situation in their part of the 
world and challenge the universal Church of 
Christ to the task that lies before it. For the mo- 
ment you felt yourself lifted above the provincial- 
ism, the self-satisfaction, the perverted national- 
ism, the overwhelming greed of this too prosper- 
ous land, and you became in spirit a citizen of the 
world society sharing with the peoples of Europe 
the almost mortal agony of their present hour 
and reaching out in sympathy and thought to all 
the baffled, perplexed and downtrodden members 
of the race. With such a vivid consciousness of 
your oneness with all the sons of men you may 
have become more certain of the meaning of life 
as sonship to God. For an instant the vision of 
the City of God come down to earth may have 
dawned upon you, and you may have seen your- 
self at home in it—a part of that great multitude 
which no man can number, a citizen of the City 
into which all the glory and honor of the nations 
are to be brought. 

But January first passed, and the vision may 
have begun to fade. You had to return to the 
same old campus and the same old round of irk- 
some duties, and it seems difficult to associate this 
with the great plans you have dreamed or the 
great purposes you have found. 

If this is your present state of mind, just re- 
member that there is not a single world problem 
which you don’t have to face on your own campus, 
not a single ideal that you have dreamed at In- 
dianapolis that may not be realized in the rela- 
tionships that already exist between you and your 
fellow students. 

Ponder on the thought that no universal truth 
is true for you unless you have individualized it 
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to apply to your own personal affairs in every- 
day life. If there is an ideal for race relations, 
remember that so far as you are concerned it ap- 
plies less to how you regard the present inhabi- 
tants of Basutoland, than your own personal at- 
titude toward and treatment of the foreign or col- 
ored students in your own university. If there 
are violent, international hatreds and growing 
bitterness between classes of society, remember 
that the roots of the spirit which makes this pos- 
sible are to be found in the hatreds and jealousies, 
the political squabbles and social snobbery that 
exists now on your very own campus. 

So far as you are concerned the campus is your 
world arena, the epitome of all that is. If you 
have really caught the message of the Conven- 
tion the sume old campus won't look just the same 
when you get back. You will see it through new 
eyes. You will realize that if ever you are going 
to make a contribution to the larger life of the 
world you will have to begin right where you are. 

You are no doubt eager to begin. Here are 
some of the things you will want to do: 

1. Cut out several of your regular college “‘ac- 
tivities” and take more time for thought and 
reading. Read the gospels until you know what 
Jesus was like. Also read other books,' and when 


you have mulled over them at length, pass them 
on to your friends. 

2. Collect a group of wide-awake inquiring 
fellows, and thrash out with them the questions 
propounded in one of the following pamphlets?: 
International Problems and the Christian Way of 
Life; Race Relations and the Christian Ideal; 
Economic Problems and the Christian Ideal; 
Youth and the Renaissance Movement. 

5. Prove the reality of your fellowship with 
Christian students of all lands through the 
World’s Student Christian Federation by giving 
to the Friendship Fund until you can feel what 
you have given. Put it up to the college in such 
a way that other men will do the same. Another 
opportunity for such fellowship may be afforded 
by participation in a campaign for missionary 
funds either for the Foreign Department of the 
Y. M. C. A. or another mission board. 

4. Ask a competent speaker to come to your 
college and give the message of Christian inter- 
nationalism that you received at Indianapolis. 
Consult state or national Association secretaries. 

5. Be honest with yourself about your own 
life. Learn how to say with Jesus “I came not to 
do my own will but the will of Him who sent me.” 


Making Personal Religion Contagious 


By Cyrus P. Barnum 


ARNING! Notice is hereby given that re- 

ligion exists in this man.” How many of 

us are so incurably affected with contagious 
religion that those who do not really know Christ 
are likely to know Him and to love Him on know- 
ing us? Contagious religion is vital, active; not 
just intellectual. A man may know and be able 
to recognize all the symptoms of scarlet fever, but 
unless he has those symptoms himself he is not a 
carrier. Similarly, one may recognize, even give 
assent to, the principles and characteristics of 
Christianity, but unless he embodies them he is 
not a carrier of anything catching so far as re- 
ligion goes. 

Isolating the scarlet fever victim pretty safely 
guards against his spreading the disease. The 
hermit and the monk in his monastery may do 
some valuable research and writing, but they are 
not carriers of personal religion. However, the 
readers of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN are neither 
monks nor hermits in their social, intellectual, 
recreational and other normal activities. College 
men are conspicuous for their tendency to asso- 
ciation in teams, clubs, societies, fraternities. 
Why is it, then, that we do not have more wide- 
spread epidemics of Christianity? 

Several answers suggest themselves, most of 
them out of the writer’s personal experience or 
observation. Just as the spread of small pox and 
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typhoid fever is prevented by the expedient of 
inoculation, so contagious Christianity is 
checked by an effective anti-toxin, even among 
nominal Christians. 

Sometimes men inoculate themselves against 
the active or contagious forms of Christianity. 
The inoculation may be intentional, based on 
false modesty or fancied opposition on the part 
of one’s companions. With more men, the in- 
oculation is unintentional, thoughtless, and con- 
sists of overdoses of interest and participation in 
activities not primarily conducive to Christian 
growth, though not necessarily harmful to it. 
Then there are some men who more or less delib- 
erately produce an anti-toxin to Christian living 
and Christian influence, by habits of thought or 
act or both. 

I have seen men of the first group, deliberately 
and with great moral effort, make themselves ex- 
press publicly their personal belief in Jesus 
Christ and His program for men. And I have 
seen these same men develop a wonderful influ- 
ence which first surprised them, then gave them 
a hunger to extend it. 
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I have known men of the third group to fight 
wainst the degrading effect of the anti-toxin 
habit, but all the while trying to make themselves 
believe that they could defeat it rather than give 
it up. But Jesus is “Lord of all or not Lord at 
all” and contagious Christian character does not 
come out of a house divided against itself. 

What of group number two, the thoughtless 
group, which includes a large majority of our 
student population? The very fact that they are 
interested and active in student affairs makes 
them desirable for Christ’s Kingdom on the 
campus. Remember how we invariably turn to 
the football captain or the editor of the college 
paper or the widely known social leader, if these 
men are at all sympathetic to Christianity, for 
help in campus-wide events? In Jesus’ day there 
were hundred-fold men and sixty and thirty, and 
He welcomed and used them all. 

When I think of these men I am frequently 
reminded of Paul. Was there anything worth 
while in which he was not interested? “His lan- 
guage bears evidence of his broad views and vivid 
insights. It is full of metaphors from classical 
architecture, from ancient agriculture, from law 
courts, from the shining stars, from the life of 
little children, from soldiers and armies, from 
athletic games.”” It was this interest in men and 
knowledge of what they are doing, coupled with 
his love of his Master that made him so effective 
in spreading Christianity. Real religion is life, 
not detached creed, and expresses itself in the 
things we do and the way we do them quite as 
much as in what we say. 

It is said of Henry Drummond: “He fished, he 
shot, he skated as few can, he played cricket; he 
would go any distance to see a fire or a football 
match. He had a new story, a new joke, or a new 
puzzle every time he met you. The name 
he went by among the younger men was The 
Prince.” And thousands of men who came under 
his influence caught his contagious Christianity 
and themselves became carriers. 

Most of us who read THE INTERCOLLEGIAN are 
in group two at least part of the time. Whai 
shall we do to catch this contagious Christianity ? 


One thing we must do is to follow the example of 
George Williams. “He was seeking Christ and 
was placing himself in the way of finding Him.” 
He may be found in books. The record of His 
life in the Gospels, that of His immediate follow- 
ers in Acts, biographies of His later representa 
tives in Christian missions—in all these He will 
be found. Stimulating and helpful suggestions 
are found in easily obtainable books. ! 


3ut Christianity does not spread much just be- 
cause we read good and helpful books. Nor will 
we grow spiritually ourselves if we are satisfied 
with the intellectual aspects of religion. “Be ye 
doers of the word and not hearers only.” Some 
men are “doing the word” through deputation 
teams, as Bible class teachers, in young people’s 
societies, etc. 


3ut all of us who would make Christianity con- 
tagious must copy the Master by our utter integ- 
rity in classroom and other relations, by our 
purity of mind and mouth as well as life, by the 
genuineness and loyalty of our friendships, by 
our readiness to share our knowledge of Him with 
room-mate, team-mate and fellow student, by our 
sensitiveness to the needs and often the hunger of 
the men we meet daily. 


Great conflagrations have been caused by tiny 
sparks; great epidemics by a few germs; great 
revivals of Christian faith and Christian purpose 
by a few contagious Christian men. On all sides 
today we find ample evidence of a condition fa- 
vorable to such an outbreak of Christianity. 

Moffatt translates Paul’s injunction to the Ro- 
mans, “Never let your zeal flag; maintain the 
spiritual glow.” If we will follow this rule it will 
be said of us as of Peter and John: “They took 
knowledge of them that they had been with 
Jesus.” 
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Helping Freshmen To Think 


By F. E. Morgan 


ULL self-realization for the sake of the great- 
est service to social progress (or the bring- 
ing of the Kingdom of God), should be the 

goal of every life. It should therefore be the con- 
trolling principle of education. An essential fac- 
tor in self-realization is the power of independent 
thinking, and is indispensable in a democracy. 

American education is particularly remiss in 
failing to organize college and university work to 
this end. If this be true of academic subjects, how 
much more true is it of personal, moral and reli- 
gious problems, which are seldom dealt with in the 
class room. And when we remind ourselves that 
the basis of vital religion is in appreciations and 
insights, rather than in external authority, the 
need for helping students to independent thinking 
in matters religious seems impossible to exag- 
gerate. 

Even more does this appear when we remember 
that the parents and teachers of many freshmen 
have lamentably failed to develop such power of 
independent thought as they were born with. 
They have been guilty of the same sin that all our 
education commits, namely, of attempting to cram 
the young mind with ready made conclusions, 
rather than supplying information and then train- 
ing him in interpreting it. No wonder that, when 
he “breaks home ties” and lands at college “on his 
own,” he is first intoxicated with his freedom, then 
distressingly confused, then too often falls an easy 
prey to “mob rule” or the “gang spirit,” which he 
has never been taught to estimate for what it 
really is. 

The fact is, such a philosophy of life cannot be 
handed one ready made. Each one must forge it 
out for himself if it is to appeal to him and prove 
able to solve his problems. But he desperately 
needs time and a little aid in this hard task of 
learning how to think for himself on moral and re- 
ligious problems. 

There is a spontaneous phenomenon of college 
life known as the “bull session,” meaning a warm 
argument by a small group, usually in a student’s 
room, on a subject of common interest. This nat- 
ural group is a training school for cooperative 
thinking, and serves as a transition stage between 
mass rule or mere authority and individual crea- 
tive thought. Cooperative thinking in such a 
group occurs when the independent thinking of 
each member is continually stimulated, guided, 
modified and clarified by the independent thinking 
of the other members. Thus is realized the ideal 
of all education-guided self-activity. However, 
these spontaneous discussions often get nowhere, 
and the time is spent largely in vain. But on the 
whole they have so many values that they should 
serve as the model for voluntary groups organized 
by the Christian Associations.. Only such modifi- 
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cations should be made as will increase efficiency. 
If they are always made up of the same mutually- 
acquainted students, provided with really impor- 
tant topics, meet in a regular place, with a leader 
who will see that the discussion is confined to the 
topic, that it is sincere, and that it issues in a 
clear-cut conclusion, then these groups may be- 
come to the beginner in independent thinking one 
of the best aids known to education. 

Some conditions of success are now noted: 

1. The leader should function as the nucleus of 
the group life, and furnish that amount of wise 
and tactful supervision which will afford the 
greatest sense of achievement and discovery on 
the part of the group, and which will at the same 
time yield conclusions valuable enough to justify 
the time and effort spent. 

It should be obvious by this time that lecturing 
is utterly fatal to such a group. Since it is almost 
impossible to find a professor who will not lecture, 
and it is possible to find upper classmen who can- 
not lecture but who can arouse and guide discus- 
sion, it seems that freshman groups usually should 
be led by students. 

2. The group should be large enough to avoid 
embarrassing the members by the prominence of 
isolation, and small enough to avoid the embar- 
rassment of stage fright. Six to ten seems the 
best number. 

3. A student’s room would seem to be the best 
place for such a session, for it is the natural en- 
vironment for the spontaneous group. 

4. Any social feature which will increase soli- 
darity will not only increase attendance, but will 
increase the pressure on each man to measure up 
to what is expected of him by the others. 

5. In my experience better to let the class work 
out its own topics within limits than to adopt any 
text, good as it may be; for thus is emphasis 
placed on independence. Of course, this requires 
more work of the leader; but the rewards amply 
justify it. 

6. The place of independent thinking in the 
life of an educated man should itself be worked 
out rather fully in the light of such campus condi- 
tions as “Sophomores versus Freshmen,” “Haz- 
ing,” “Freshman Discipline,’ “Mob Rule” and 
“Traditions.” Special attention should be given to 
that pitfall of the Freshman, viz.: his tendency to 
assume that everything “goes” that he finds hap- 
pening on the campus. He should be made to rea- 
lize that in essentials he has full liberty, and that, 
indeed, the University and some students expect 
him to solve his own problems and lead the kind of 
a life he deliberately chooses. He must learn how 
to be independent without being an obnoxious non- 
conformist: how to improve conditions without 
sacrificing any present good. 
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Books To Read 


CHINA’S STORY IN MYTH, LEGEND, ART, 
AND ANNALS. By William Elliot Griffiths. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00 
In this revised edition Dr. Griffiths has brought 


up to date his book, first published in 1911. The © 


subject with which he chose to deal is China, in- 
cluding everything that the term might suggest. 
He has touched on geography, history, literature, 
art, and philosophy; in fact, nearly everything 
concerned with the past or present of that great 
nation. In a way this wide scope is weakening, 
for he has not dealt with any one phase com- 
pletely. On the other hand, he has suggested 
enough on a great many phases of his theme to 
interest the reader in the perusal of more spe- 
cialized works. This, he says in his preface, is 
one of his objects in writing. 

Readers who are well acquainted with China 
would perhaps question the accuracy of some of 
his statements in minor points. They would be 
sure to recognize that “China’s Story” was writ- 
ten before the revolution and is a bit behind the 
fast-changing times of China today. They would 
nevertheless agree that the author has achieved 
an interesting and sympathetic interpretation of 
the Chinese people. 

Dr. Griffiths writes in a simple narrative style, 
filling his book with myths, folk lore, incidents, 
and points of deep human interest. He has tried 
to show what the Chinese think and feel. For one 
who has not had the opportunity to read or hear 
much about China we recommend this book as an 
introduction to a field of interest which has no 
bounds and which we have only just begun to 
enter upon. JOHN B. St. JOHN. 

Northwestern University. 


CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP. By Francis J. Mc- 
Connell. Methodist Book Concern. 75 cents. 
This is a text book on Christian Citizenship, de- 

signed especially for use among the young people 

of the Methodist Church. Each of the thirteen 
chapters is introduced by scripture references. At 
the close of each chapter from eight to ten provo- 
cative questions are asked. Such chapters as the 

following show the scope of the study: Why a 

Social Gospel? The Organization Necessary for 

Social Living; Majorities and Minorities; Produc- 

tive Labor; The Patriotic Home; The Social Of- 

fender; Americanization; World Citizenship; Re- 
ligion as the Last Word. 

The subjects treated are so important that the 
space allotted in each chapter is hardly adequate, 
compelling the author to eliminate much illustra- 
tive material that would have added greatly to the 
interest of the book. One is troubled also by the 
almost total lack of magazine and book references. 
The message of the book, however, is vitally 
Christian and nearly every page presents a chal- 
lenge. May the day hasten when the churches of 
our land attempt to train our youth not only for 


their personal and domestic problems but for the 
great tasks of Christian citizenship as well. The 
book ought to be widely used among our Student 
Associations. 

W. H. TINKER. 


STUDIES IN THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 
By Arthur William Robinson. George H. Doran 
Company. $1.75. 

Canon Robinson of Canterbury, in writing this 
exceedingly helpful volume of eight short chap- 
ters, frankly tells us that he wrote the book be- 
cause of a “conviction that the Sermon on the 
Mount contains the message that is required to 
meet the need of which we are being made in- 
creasingly aware at the present time.” These 
needs are principally: (1) the need of discovering 
a remedy for the “reduced Christianity” from 
which we have been suffering, and (2) the need 
of a much fuller and freer expression of the Chris- 
tianity which we already possess. 

One wishing an exhaustive exposition of this, 
the greatest sermon ever preached, will look else- 
where; but in Canon Robinson’s 100 pages he will 
find help for the devotional life; valuable sugges- 
tions for a talk to a Bible study class, and stimulus 
for further study of the sermon. 

GALE SEAMAN. 


MEN LIKE GODS. By H. G. Wells. The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.00. 


Again Mr. Wells has succeeded in making a 
palatable mixture of romance and serious study, 
with the keenness of analysis and richness of 
imagery which are part of his genius. He relates 
the adventures of a group of present-day people 
projected into a world three thousand years in ad- 
vance of our own. In this ideal state, brought 
about by intensive social effort and creative think- 
ing, near-perfection has been reached; there is no 
poverty, no private wealth, none of the wastes of 
competition, no disease, no war; even politics have 
been banished. With such a Utopia, peopled by 
men like gods, the present “Age of Confusion” is 
sharply contrasted, and the author uses his char- 
acters—a politician, a religious formalist, an 
American business man, a nationalist—as imple- 
ments of his brilliant satire. Their childishness, 
prejudices and limited vision are scored as against 
the ordered rational existence which they might 
possess through scientific reasoning and educa- 
tion. The book is a tonic. 

JOSEPH H. TITUS. 


BIRTHRIGHT. By T.S. Stribling. The Century 

Co. $1.90. 

What of the educated, idealistic negro? This 
novel—remarkable both because of its theme and 
also because of its coming from a Southerner— 
is an attempt to answer that question. 
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Peter Siner, after four years at Harvard, re- 
turns to Hookers Bend, Tennessee, to establish 
another Hampton for the service of his people. 
He encounters, in interesting sequence, the uncon- 
cern and ridicule of his own people, the conde 
scending and unexpectant attitude of the whites, 
the lower standard of morals for and toward the 
negro, and finally the bewildering graces of an 
octoroon girl. 


There are few grays in this study. The con- 
trasts are sharp, and to one acquainted with re- 
cent developments throughout the South, a little 
shading here and there might improve the accu- 
racy of the picture. Especially questionable is 
the argument for a distinct (not necessarily 
lower) morality for the negro race. One looks in 
vain for an acknowledgment of the power of “so- 
cial expectancy” both in determining present 
moral standards and also in driving forward the 
social evolution of the negro that has been so 
notable since the Civil War. 

A. R. ELLIOTT. 

Columbia University. 


INDUSTRIAL GOVERNMENT. 


Commons. 


By John R. 
The Macmillan Company. $3. 


One of the books widely used and found helpful 
in working out better industrial relationships is 
this one, edited by Professor Commons of the 
University ‘of Wisconsin. The things I person- 
ally find helpful and encouraging about the book 
are: 


Four Wisconsin manufacturers and a member 
of the State Board of Education financed the work 
of the seven investigators who traveled widely 
and made extensive personal inquiries. The seven 
investigators, two or three of them women, vis- 
ited thirty industrial establishments and have re- 
corded carefully what they found in eighteen dif- 
ferent places. These eighteen are only typical of 
what must be going on in dozens of places not 
visited. The places vary all the way from com- 
plete open shop to complete closed shop as at 
Hart Schaffner & Marx; from the benevolent 
autocracy of Henry Ford’s wonderful plant and 
working machine, to Filene’s store in Boston 
where you find a quite general and courageous 
democracy. One finds decided encouragement in 
the fact that so many apparently sincere attempts 
at peaceful co-operative relations are being made. 


The last third of the volume is devoted to 
inferences from the eighteen firms and factories 
studied. The chapter headings here are: The 
Opportunity of Management; Principles of Man- 
agement; Practice of Labor Management; Insti- 
tuting Employee Representation; Joint Control. 
Any reviewer of this volume would, I am sure, 
commend the careful reading of the last two even 
if others must be omitted. They are exception- 
ally suggestive. GALE SEAMAN. 
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THE STORY OF A VARIED LIFE. By W.S. 
Rainsford. Doubleday, Page & Co. $5.00. 


Of recently published books few have as wide 
and valuable an appeal as Dr. Rainsford’s auto- 
biography. His experience has been so diverse 
and his mind so active that there is something in 
it for everybody and especially for those inter- 
ested in Christian work and thought. To one, his 
beliefs and opinions based upon a long, practical 
experience will be of chief concern; to another his 
actual work as minister of a large parish, his mis- 
sion preaching, his days with the American In- 
dian, or his account of J. P. Morgan and other as- 
sociates; but the feature of the book which will 
impress every reader is the genuine humanness of 
the man himself and the beauty of the entire story. 

The outstanding merit of the book as a biog- 
raphy is the clarity with which it reveals the evo- 
lution of one man’s religion. As Dr. Rainsford 
grows older we see him little by little give up the 
original beliefs of his parents until finally after a 
hard struggle he builds up a new faith and philos- 
ophy based on Christ’s words “For this cause 
came I into the world, that I should bear witness 
unto the Truth.” The author became convinced 
that “man’s religion and his religious beliefs are 
the most evolutionary things about him” and his 
religion he beautifully defined as “the giving of 
the best we have to the best we know.” 

GARDINER DAY. 

Dartmouth. 


France and the Peace of Europe 
HIS is the third number in the “Christianity 
and World Problem Series” which is being 
brought out by the George H. Doran Com- 

pany. In this pamphlet Kirby Page makes an ef- 
fort to state the case for France in her present 
policy and then to analyze in some detail just 
what France is trying to do and a further at- 
tempt to evaluate the consequences of the French 
policy. He points out that France has reason to 
be desperately afraid, and as a result of fear and 
war propaganda has no confidence whatever in 
German promises and does not believe that France 
and Germany can live on friendly terms. The 
French leaders therefore feel impelled to make it 
physically impossible for Germany to menace 
France again. Mr. Page calls attention to the 
methods by which France is seeking security and 
then raises the question as to the effects of the 
use of these methods upon militarism, the League 
of Nations, the German people, the economic life 
of Europe, and finally upon the security of 
France itself. The pamphlet is well documented. 
It contains 32 pages and retails for 10 cents a 
copy or $6 per hundred. 

The other two numbers in the series are: “War, 
Its Causes, Consequences and Cure,” by Kirby 
Page, 96 pages, 15 cents per copy or $6 per hun- 
dred, and “Russia, a Warning and a Challenge,” 
by Sherwood Eddy, 32 pages, 10 cents net, $6 
per hundred. 
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The Prow of the Year 


Lelie Blanchard, in “The Campus Forum” 
section of “The Woman’s Press,” has these 
stirring words for the officers and members of 
the Y. W. C. A. The women ought not to have 
a monopoly of such good counsel: 


Ae this moment of the year one feels 
£% like a person standing on the prow 
of a boat. Back of him is the long 
wake marking the road over which he 
has come, turbulent or peaceful, with 
familiar landmarks and memories. 
Ahead, the boat slips into unfamiliar 
waters. Anything may rise up out of 
the stretch of waters; unforeseen 
storms may be waiting for him. It is 
as if the momentous things behind him 
suddenly stood clear. What lies ahead? 
What will he come upon? 

If I could visit every Association at 
Christmas time of 1923, I would want 
to say the things I shall write down. 
Perhaps they will make a Christmas 
meditation for the members of our 
Movement, as we stand at the prow of 
the year, and look ahead to wonder 
what we are after. And the one thing 
that matters is the direction in which 
we are choosing to move. .. . 

Student life to-day has no place for 
a movement that is not sincere, in up 
to the collar in its trial-and-error busi- 
ness of living. We have no need to 
wait, while we “prepare ourselves for 
life,” as if at some moment when we 
have left college things would suddenly 
take on proportions worth our mettle 
and our moral power. We are in the 
midst of real situations now. If we 
feel that college protects us from any- 
thing actual, I submit that that is 
largely a cage of our own making. My 
family, the people I love, the place I 
live, the daily choices between beauty 
and sin, cleanness and selfishness are 
as real now as they ever will be. Don’t 
wait; there are real situations for us 
now, calling out every ounce of human- 
ity we possess. 

We can determine to build into our- 
selves and our Associations that quality 
of “understanding” which we recognize 
instantly when we meet it and whose 
absence means intolerance and pain. 
We can unflinchingly see the world and 
the life of persons about us with will- 
ingness to understand, to stand in their 
places. It is an attribute of God Him- 
self. We can do only with a God who 
understands, because down at the bot- 
tom that implies belief. In my own 
prayers I have come to say uncon- 
sciously, “O God who understands,” be- 
cause nothing less will do. 

We can make of ourselves women of 
reflection. You can always count on a 
person who will take time to think all 
the way through an idea, get it in its 
fullness and see it whole. Paul had a 
great word for this quality, “appre- 
hension,” and the psychologist of today 
knows well that value. American col- 
lege women so often are persons who 
talk so much and think so little, ask so 
many questions and are so easily satis- 
fled. 


We can determine to be followers of 


Jesus Christ, to follow him into his ex- 
periences, to find as he found the in- 
domitable, unfailing love at the heart 
of life—not programs or activities but 
the real stuff of life are the actions of 
our councils as they have thought their 
way as followers of Christ into our 
share in international problems, as 
they have set themselves toward peace 
on the Pacific, toward the Friendship 
Fund, toward right relations between 
negro and white citizens of this nation. 
There are these qualities of understand- 
ing, reflection and honest following of 
Him who is our Lord, all through our 
movement, as our members are meeting 
situations with wholeness and honesty. 

It all depends in which direction you 
choose to move. No sudden thing of 
glory and fear was the Lord’s coming, 
and this kind of life comes slowly too. 
To recognize it, to be true to it, to give 
the last atom of one’s mind and heart 
and strength to it under the tireless 
teaching of God through Jesus Christ; 
that is the supreme task of our Move- 
ment. 


Christian Oriental Student 
Conference 


bles E Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion at Oberlin College entertained 
forty Christian Oriental students as- 
sembled in Conference November 16th 
to 18th; the attendance was made up 
of eighteen Chinese, twelve Japanese, 
five Koreans and four Filipinos. The 
delegates were entertained in private 
homes and attended the morning church 
service in a body. H. L. Seamans, State 
Student Secretary, was in general 
charge of the program and arrange- 
ments, and had the co-operation of 
Messrs. Tsu, Akagi, Ruiz, Yum and 
Hurrey, of the Friendly Relations Com- 
mittee. The conference opened with a 
fellowship banquet on Friday evening, 
followed by an intimate discussion of 
the subject: “What are the Conditions 
and Advantages of Christian Fellow- 
ship among Oriental Christian Students 


in American Colleges?” Some of the 





other subjects discussed were: “Points 
of Weakness in Christianity as Prac- 
ticed in the United States”; “How 
Shall We Meet the Objections Raised 
by Foreign Students to Become Chris- 
tians?”; “What Distinctive Contribu- 
tion Can Oriental Peoples Make to 
Western Civilization?”; “What Can We 
Do to Make Christ a Greater Reality 
on the American University Campus?” 

Among the findings and conclusions 
were: 

The weaknesses in American Christianity 
are: lack of courage on the part of preach- 
ers and church members in opposing public 
opinion; materialistic tendencies crowding out 
spiritual matters; superficiality and indifference 
among American young people; denominationa) 
rivalry and duplication of effort.” 


The delegates suggested the follow- 
ing contributions which Oriental peoples 
can make to Western civilization: 

The enrichment of Christian experience 
through contact with Oriental religions; em- 
phasis on doctrinal matters rather than activi- 
ties; the Oriental can stimulate Western thought 
in religious matters; the pacific temperament as 
contracted with militaristic tendencies in West- 
ern life; patience, which leads to perseverance 
and thoroughness in intellectual and spiritual 
matters, 

It was agreed that Oriental students 
can help to make Christ more real ‘in 
American student life by dealing 
promptly and thoroughly with all cases 
of racial discrimination and discourtesy, 
by enlisting the help of Christian people 
and agencies in overcoming such prac- 
tices; Oriental students can also help 
in the organization of international 
forums and discussion groups. It was 
urged that Oriental students should 
participate in cabinet meetings and in 
the regular work of the churches; depu- 
tations of Oriental Christian students 
should be sent to neighboring communi- 
ties for brief addresses in schools, 
churches and associations; the Oriental 
student should remember that while 
there is much evil in American life, 
there is also very much that is good 
and he should endeavor to appropriate 
the best with a view of investing his 
life in service among his own people. 

CHARLES D. HURREY 
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A Student’s Notebook 


Vaclav M. Havel, President of the 
Czechoslovak Student Renaissance 
Movement, has recently visited us at 
the national headquarters and will at- 
tend the Convention. The interesting 
student enterprise which he represents 
was last year admitted as a Corres- 
ponding Movement of the Federation. 

* * . 

The Literary Digest for December 8 
has a page devoted to THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN’S discussion of distractions in 
American student life. 

- - a 

Paul Derring, the effective though 
blind secretary at Va. P. I., said to me 
the other day: “I’ve never been afraid 
of anything since Nesbit blew into our 
little town in 1919 and showed me we 
could do the impossible thing—get 
$1,000 to send a delegation to Des 
Moines.” Perhaps that’s one of the 
greatest gifts of these conventions, 
showing us that under God we need not 
fear mere impossibilities. 


\\ E reprint for wider reading the 
following telling editorial from 
the “Y’s News,” published by the Asso- 
ciation at Oklahoma A. & M.: 

Should a college yell be used which 
is contrary to the moral principles of 
some students if we expect a whole- 
hearted cooperation in our rooting? 

Your answer is “No.” 

Are all students in sympathy with 
the yell, “Fight Like Hell?” 

Many of you answer, “No.” 

Therefore that yell, and similar ones, 
should not be used at our games if we 
expect our yell leaders to have a 100 
per cent following. 

If no student answers “No,” to the 
second question, the whole argument 
collapses and the writer is wrong. If 
any considerable number do answer, 
“No,” to that question, you must admit 
that the conclusion is correct. 

The yell leaders Saturday repeatedly 
tried to get the crowd in the bleachers 
to respond to this yell. Such a yell 
does not represent the spirit of the 
whole student body. It brings adverse 
criticism on our school from without, 
and exerts a contaminating influence 
within the school. Our yell leaders hold 
an honored position, for they represent 
the student body as well as do the eleven 
men who are on the gridiron, however 
in a different capacity. Let us give 
them our full support in the promotion 
of all wholesome college spirit. 

We are strongly behind loyal support 
of our team, but we put above that 
moral principles and the welfare of the 
college. 

* * * 


This is all to the good. Georgia Tech, 
we hear, has moved to abolish a ques- 
tionable song. The Harvard Alumni 
Weekly is carrying on a_ spirited 
(honest!) correspondence column about 


a certain ancient but for this day far 


too boozey song. Now that we know 
suggestion is so much stronger than 
precept let’s put all of our weight 


back of law enforcement and decency. 
This column would be glad to hear 


of other efforts in this direction. 
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Who’s Who in This 
Number 


The author of “How To Keep My 
New Years’ Resolutions” is secretary at 
Princeton and author of “A Young 
Man’s View of the Ministry.” 


W. J. Hutchins is President of Berea 
College and a well tried friend of the 
student Association. 


The suggestive article on dancing is 
abbreviated from an article which ap- 
peared in the Boston Globe. 


Our Question Box, which is becoming 
increasingly popular, assumes this 
month the dignity of an article by Pro- 
fessor Dun. 


W. Douglas Mackenzie, head of Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary, is, we are 
glad to say, convalescing from his se- 
vere illness. 


F. E. Morgan, C. P. Barnum and E. 
B. Shultz are secretaries, respectively, 
at Leland Stanford, University of Min- 
nesota, and University of Kansas. H. 
L. Seamans is State Student Secretary 
of Ohio. 


Francis Miller, Assistant Secretary 
of the Student Department, was last 
year a Traveling Secretary for the 
British Student Movement. 


A Communication 


To THE EDITOR: 

T was with keen regret on reading 

the printed copy of my review of 
Dr. Herbert Gray’s book, “Men, Women 
and God” that I noted that one para- 
graph of my review had been omitted. 
Your office reports that it was for lack 
of space, but the omission in a review, 
of a qualifying paragraph, is likely to 
give a misleading impression. 


Dr. Gray himself has approached this 
great subject with the consciousness 
that it is too vast to be treated ade- 
quately by any one person, and it was 
because the book is in the main so good 
and one is in accord with his funda- 
mental principles, that one did not wish 
to record minor criticisms. There is, 
however, one part of the book that 
seems to me a complete mistake and to 
defeat the aim that Dr. Gray has in 
view, and that is the publication in- 
cluded with the text of the physiological 
appendix. Such facts should be acces- 
sible to anyone who approaches the sub- 
ject from the point of view of careful 
scientific study, but they should not be 
included within the covers of such a 


book. I strongly urge that in future 
editions the appendix be published 
separately. 


Very sincerely yours, 
EMMA BAILEY SPEER 
(Mrs. Robert E.) 


The Student Friendship 
Fund 


YTUDENT Friendship Fund cam- 
paigns in American schools and col- 
leges this year are “going over” with 
big success. News comes of the organi- 
zation of secondary, preparatory and 
academic schools of Connecticut at a 
large mass meeting in Waterbury at 
which Professor Paul Monroe of Co- 
lumbia University and Dr. John H. Fin- 
ley of the New York Times were the 
principal speakers. Students of West- 
over School marched into St. John’s 
church singing the national anthems of 
the allied countries and carrying their 
beautiful collection of flags of the al- 
lied nations which were massed at the 
altar. The students pledged in a body 
to give to the Student Friendship Fund. 
Smith college has contributed $6,000 
and Yale $4,500. Throughout the coun- 
try other universities which have been 
touched by campaign workers have re- 
sponded in a proportionately enthusias- 
tic way. Especially interesting are the 
ways and means of raising money 
adopted by the various schools. Ran- 
dolph-Macon in Virginia is putting on 
a “mile of meals” stunt; “A Mile of 
Meals at a Nickel a Meal” is their slo- 
gan. The students and faculty of North 
Carolina State College have given up 
one meal a week for three months. This 
will net not less than $1,000 for Euro- 
pean Student Relief. 

Conrad Hoffmann, executive secretary 
of the European Student Relief since 
the organization’s existence, has been 
making a tour of American colleges in 
the interests of the Fund. He has been 
in colleges in the South, East, Middle 
West and Rocky Mountain sections and 
he speaks enthusiastically of the intel- 
ligent interest shown by students and 
of the unqualified support they pledge. 
Mr. Hoffmann is perhaps better known 
personally to students of Europe than 
is any other American. 

Mr. Hoffmann and other European 
Student Relief workers are stressing 
the urgent need of stabilizing the self- 
help enterprises in the universities of 
Europe because of the continued depre- 
ciation of currency in Central European 
countries jeopardizing the very exist- 
ence of these organizations. Other im- 
portant reasons necessitating immedi- 
ate relief are the persisting distress 
among the Russian intelligentsia, and 
the large number of refugee students 
in Europe who need assistance in order 
that they may complete the training 
necessary if they are to play a part 
in the reconstruction of Russia. 





66 HE Friendship Fund—Again!” is 

the title of a very able article by 
Conrad Hoffmann, published in the No- 
vember INTERCOLLEGIAN. By an unfor- 
tunate slip the authorship of this ar- 
ticle, which states the need for relief 
this year, was attributed to Helen Og- 
den, who is Executive Secretary of the 
Fund in the United States. 
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What Students of the World Are Doing 


Indian Students and 
Public Questions 


_— following are extracts from a 
memorandum on Students and Pub- 
lic Questions drawn up by a group of 
students and senior friends in Delhi, 
India, and published in The Student 
Movement Review: 

“For Christian students, in particu- 
lar, we would urge that an attitude of 
indifference to public questions is inde- 
fensible as tantamount to a shirking of 
responsibility. (1) It is nec- 
essary to protest against an exclusive- 
ly national view of public questions, to 
insist that all nations have a claim on 
our regard, and that in the last resort 
only ‘righteousness exalteth a nation.’ 
(2) We see no hope for the bridging of 
the tragic differences between the 
Hindu and Mussulman communities 
from the respective religions, and feel 
ourselves driven back to the belief that 
a true nationalism can only come to 
India when, in considerable measure, 
her upper classes have accepted Christ. 
F The Christian student must 
put the following of Christ above any 
political demands besides ac- 
tively pressing the claims of Christ on 
his fellow-students. 

“On social conditions apart from poli- 
tics, untouchability, temperance, purity, 
housing, etc., we feel it important for 
students to make a study of the mo- 
tives behind untouchability, to discuss 
them, allow what is valuable in them, 
but at the same time criticise them. It 
would be of great value if in every col- 
lege groups could be formed to think 
out corporately what could be done in 
their neighborhood. Such groups 
should be ready at times of famine or 
severe epidemic, particularly affecting 
people of the ‘untouchable’ classes, to 
go among them. . They should co-aper- 
ate, so far as religious principles allow, 
with non-Christian organizations en- 
gaged in such efforts. 

“Night schools for children of the 
‘untouchable class’ should be an activity 
of every college. 

“We feel it essential that every city 
should have a central Social Service 
League, organized by older men and 
kept alive by constant recruiting of 
graduate students.” 


A New Russian Move 


REROV is becoming a name famous 
in Federation history. There was 
born the Czech Renaissance Movement; 
there was born, at the beginning of Oc- 
tober, a federation of Russian Student 
Christian Circles in Europe, a move- 
ment of immense potentialities. What 
is Prerov? An old castle, of course, 
following the true Wadstena tradition 
for the birth of student movements. 
What is the significance of this new 


' movement? 


It is thoroughly Russian. The lead- 
ership of the Campaign has passed into 
Russian hands. The new committee is 
almost entirely Russian. Our old 
friend, Alexander Nikitin, chaired the 
conference throughout, and every de- 
tail was arranged in Russian fashion. 

It has won the support of the leading 
professors. Men like Professor Ber- 
diaeff (Berlin), Professor Kartasheff 
(Paris), seem ready to give any amount 
of time and pains to fostering it. Pro- 
fessor Zenkovsky was the driving force 
of the whole gathering, and has become 
the chairman of the new movement. 


It has the wholehearted support of 
the Russian Orthodox Church. At Pre- 
rov we had present an Archbishop, two 
Bishops, and two Priests; all threw 
themselves into the work. Who will 
ever forget Father Bulgakoff, with 
his strong, telling addresses, where 
power of mind and spirit were so won- 
derfully mingled. What an influence a 
man can wield amongst students who 
has moved from being a professor of 
economics, a Marxist and an atheist, 
through a more idealist socialism to 
Christianity, and later on into the 
priesthood. 

Very marked was the love of the 
Christian Russian students for the 
prayers and music of the Orthodox 
Church. Cut off from their land, they 
cling the more to their Church. Despite 
four Orthodox services in the program, 
the students demanded the Liturgy 
every morning, and had it too, though 
it meant an hour and a half’s service, 
standing, before breakfast. 

It is issuing in a Volunteer Move- 
ment. No formal organization of 
“Volontaires du Christ” has yet sprung 
up amongst Russian students, but the 
Russian secretaries tell us they know 
of at least twenty-five men, very few 
of them sons of priests, who have heard 
the call to prepare for the priesthood. 

It is profoundly evangelistic in its 
purposes. The Russian is a missionary 
by nature; he is also a seeker after 
God. His qualities make him an evan- 
gelist. One of the most cheering things 
about our Russian circles is the way 
they can tell of men and women who 


“have been converted” and _ are 
“strengthening their brethren.” 
Since the Prerov Conference, en- 


couraging news reaches us from all 
quarters. In Belgrade, and Prague, 
they have launched out on a bold policy 
of public lectures with success; in 
Brno and Pribram, centres in Czecho- 
Slovakia where there are many Russian 
students, Russian Student Christian 
circles have been formed for the first 
time. More Bible circles have been 
formed; reading of the Bible is becom- 
ing much more general, and in Prague, 
Russian students are so eager to buy 
Bibles that they cannot be obtained fast 
enough from the Bible Society. 


China in Germany 
— are now about one thousand 

Chinese students in Germany. The 
“friendly relations” secretary of the 
German Movement, Herr Theo. Leit- 
hauser, writes: 


The first Chinese Student Christian Confer- 
ence in Germany took place at Elbingerode in 
the Harz district, August 6th to 12th. Thirty 
—amongst them two women—accepted the invi- 
tation sent out in the Chinese language to all 
the Chinese in Germany; eight Germans and an 
American also took part in the Conference. 
Unfortunately all attempts to secure Chinese 
speakers failed, so we were obliged to have re- 
course to our German friends. The whole con- 
ference, and also the work of the Central Dea- 
coness House which entertained us, gave us a 
strong impression of the living power of the 
Gospel. Many of our friends came here for the 
first time into close contact with the secure 
confidence afforded by a belief in the Unseen. 
We realized how difficult it is for a student to 
become a true Christian, but also that God has 
power over the human heart. May He grant 
that this beginning amongst the Chinese stu- 
dents in Germany may grow into a Christian 
Movement. During the coming year we hope 
not only to repeat this conference but also to 
arrange for others if circumstances permit. It 
is my deep wish that through this conference, 
in our German Movement also, our love may 
grow greater and our outlook extend beyond the 
we of our own life out to the great acts of 


German Students 


(a= following, from a letter written by Ray 
Legate, Acting Student Relief executive at 
the Geneva headquarters, presents a vivid pic- 
ture of the misery and desolation in Germany 
today: 


I can only say that it is quite im- 
possible for us, or for anybody else, to 
picture to you the terrible suffering 
among millions of people in Germany 
today. It is worse than anything that 
ever happened in Russia during the 
blackest time of Bolshevism. 

Again, it is almost a hopeless task to 
try to interpret to the people of Amer- 
ica the sufferings of Germany. Our 
American minds were poisoned by vici- 
ous propaganda during the war, there- 
fore we do not have any open mind on 
which to make an impression. Peo- 
ple will not talk about anything but 
the political situation in Germany. I 
feel a personal humiliation when I con- 
sider that I have made a total failure 
in trying to impress upon our Amer- 
ican people the urgency and despera- 
tion of the student situation. I knew 
that I had a case, and I knew that I 
was not saying nearly all that could be 
said, and now I am in the humilitating 
position of having said so little, and in 
such a feeble way, that it failed to get 
across with the necessary conviction. 

We have the organization in Ger- 
many, through the Wirtschaftshilfe, to 
care for the entire 60,000 students. The 
Wirtschaftshilfe is an organization of 
our own creation; it is the strongest 
and most robust child of the Student 
Relief enterprise; it is doing a tre- 
mendous work and doing it efficiently. 
The budget for this year is approx- 
imately two million dollars, and out of 
this total they do not need more than 
$150,000 of foreign money to put the 
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whole scheme across, and the whole 
scheme will fall through unless we get 
at least $100,000. If we could put $50,- 
000 into Germany at the rate of $10,- 
000 a month for the next five months 
we could save the whole situation. And 
if we do not do it—well, I shall not 
predict. This is one time in my life 
when I wish I had the power of a 
Lloyd George or a Teddy Roosevelt in 
order to startle my people and arouse 
them to this unique and unparalleled 
opportunity. 

We appreciate all that you are do- 
ing, but we are up against a serious po- 
sition over here. It is a terrible situa- 
tion and there is a heavy responsibility 
resting upon our office. If we fail to 
do our duty we cannot clear ourselves 
with the tens of thousands of students 
who may pay the price of our neglect 
with their lives. 


ISS Margaret Wrong, one of the traveling 
\ secretaries of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, writes: 


QTUDENT life reflects the economic 
\) situation. Many look very ill; most 
show signs of want. I sat w ith those 
who were giving out certificates for 
one free or one partially free meal 
a day in the student kitchen at 
Leipzig. One hundred and thirty stu- 
dents in senior years had been selected 
by a committee of professors and repre- 
sentatives of the Wirtschaftshilfe. It 
was sad to see many of these. They 
were scrupulously neat and self-respect- 
ing, but many showed so plainly signs 
of health undermined by the conditions 
in which they live. I came to the con- 
clusion that the German student today 
does not expect to have three meals a 
day. If he can get one meal in a stu- 
dent kitchen he is fairly well off, and it 
is not astonishing to do without that. I 
had one very busy day in Berlin and 
had nothing to eat from morning coffee 
to afternoon tea. My student guide 
apologised for this and I said he also 
had had nothing. “Yes I had,” he re- 
plied, “I had a piece of bread”; as 
though we should say: “What an excel- 
lent dinner!” In the student kitchens 
I visited, dinner consisted of one dish— 
potatoes or rice or a vegetable soup; 
no bread is given. The diet is prac- 
tically without fat, without meat, with- 
out sugar, and insufficient in quantity. 
Large numbers live mainly on bread 
eaten in their rooms, and cannot afford 
to go to the kitchens. The estimate, 
both in Berlin and Leipzig, is that fifty 
per cent of the students need free 
meals, but it is impossible to provide 
more than a small percentage for lack 
of funds. It must be remembered that 
the 60,000 students who worked in 
factories and mines last summer have 
lost practically all they earned through 
the fall of the mark; hence their des- 
perate plight. 

In Berlin I was in one student hostel 
which consists of wooden huts in a 
courtyard. Wind blows through the 
walls, rain leaks through the roof and 
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the only other water supply is one tap 
for thirty to fifty people. Men live 
here two to a small room. “One can- 
not stay more than four terms in this 
place and keep one’s morale,” said my 
guide. Another Berlin hostel was an 
excellent house but there was no coal 
for heating or for hot water. One stu- 
dent I met was a night-watchman in a 
motor works, and for two years had 
slept on the seat of one of the motors. 

It is more and more difficult for stu- 
dents to find any work, as the statistics 
for the excellent Student Employment 
Bureau in Leipzig run by the Wirt- 
schaftshilfe show. 

The Wirtschaftshilfe has made it 
possible for the German student to con- 
tinue his studies. It has broken bar- 
riers between classes and fostered a 
new relationship and understanding be- 
tween the universities and industry. 
However, it is now menaced by the 
economic chaos of the country. I found 
the leaders weary physically and in 
spirit, yet refusing to give in. “We 
must have commodities, but without 
some stable currency how can we get 
them?” they said. An Italian with 
whom I talked on the train was horri- 
fied at what he had seen. “Politically 
I have no reason to love Germany, but 
in the name of humanity can nothing 
be done? The innocent are suffering 
for the sins of the guilty,” he exclaimed. 
If the student kitchens close it means 
that more people starve. It also means 
that students leave the universities. 
There is no work to be had, and they 
become a prey to the various extreme 
political parties and help to recruit 
forces for civil war. 


. ce ° 
Great Britain and Relief 
YREAT Britain is asking for one 
shilling from every student, with 
the exception of Oxford and Cambridge, 
where five shillings per head is asked 
for. In addition to this, an appeal is 
being made to people outside the uni- 
versities. The British appeal this year 
is especially for German students and 
for refugees in Jugo-Slavia. 


Dr. Mott’s Plans 


QO’ January 21st, Dr. Mott expects 
to reach England: he presides at 
the meeting of the officers of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, 
January 21st to 24th, near London. 
After a few days in Paris and Geneva, 
he goes to North Africa and the Near 
East, for a series of conferences under 
the auspices of the International Mis- 
sionary Council. These will be held in 
Algiers, Egypt, Greece, Syria and Jeru- 
salem. 

Dr. Mott’s work in these conferences 
is of vital importance to the Federation. 
Not only does his work as Chairman 
of the International Missionary Coun- 
cil give him a message for the Federa- 
tion of peculiar importance in all its 
missionary relationships, but this pres- 
ent tour will bring him into vital touch 


with three or four of the unaffiliated 
student Christian movements or lands 
without national organization. We re- 
joice that he will voice the deep fellow- 
ship of the Federation personally to the 
movement in the Near East, that has 
suffered and is suffering so much. 





News of Students of the 
World 


Te STUDENT WORLD is the organ of 
the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. A quarterly publication, it 
devotes each issue, consisting of forty 
or more pages of material, to some one 
phase of the activities, interests, or con- 
cerns of the world-wide student Chris- 
tian movement. Among such issues 
may be cited those numbers devoted 
respectively to race relations, Bible 
study, international conferences, youth 
movements, negro students, and inter- 
national relationships. The processes 
by which the subject matter is assem- 
bled, moreover, result in a symposium 
of extraordinary breadth and diversity. 
It is a principle abundantly verified in 
the life of our day that no nation and 
no national movement can afford to 
pursue its course without knowledge 
and consideration of the experience of 
other lands. THE STUDENT WORLD casts 
the light of world-wide thought and ex- 
perience upon the problem of the na- 
tional student movement or the local 
student Association. The subscription 
price is 50 cents yearly. 


V Ox STUDENTIUM is the new student 
magazine which emanated out of 
the conference at Parad, Austria, 
which brought together one hundred 
thirty-five student leaders of thirty-two 
nations, including France and Germany 
among’ others. Vox STUDENTIUM 
promises to become one of the im- 
portant student magazines of the world 
With its motto, “Ut omnus unum sint,” 
taken from the World’s Student Chris- 


tian Federation, it aims to promote 
better understanding, more intimate 
fellowship and _ closer co-operation 


among the students of the world. 

It will be an excellent source of in- 
formation on international student mat- 
ters for world forum groups. It ap- 
pears as a monthly with the articles in 
German, English or French, or in all 
three languages. It will henceforth 
be the organ of the European Student 
Relief, and, therefore, those American 
students participating in the Student 
Friendship Fund are urged to subscribe 
as it will give them up-to-date informa- 
tion on the activities of European Stu- 
dent Relief. The nominal subscription 
price of fifty cents a year is made pos- 
sible by printing in Austria under stu- 
dent guidance. 


‘UBSCRIPTIONS to either magazine 
kJ may be sent to the Editor of THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN, 347 Madison avenue, 
New York. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


New England 


A notable financial campaign was 
held at Massachusetts Institute of 
With $4,414 contributed, 
the drive more than made good its aim 
of $4,000. The total is to be divided as 
follows: Tech Christian Association, 
$2,000; Student Friendship Fund, 
$1,443; Red Cross, $811. The freshman 
class had the largest percentage of 
givers. Twenty-one fraternities were 
100 per cent. 


Williams College student body held 
a mass meeting the early part of No- 
vember, one of the speakers being 
Fletcher S. Brockman who told of the 
work of Williams College at Soochow, 
China. The meeting was under the 
auspices of the Student Council and was 
known as the Student Council Campaign 
Fund. $2,500 was raised for Williams- 
in-China, and $850 for blind soldier re- 
lief. 


Middle Atlantic States 
The New York State Council pub- 
lished its first news letter this month. 
This is the third State Council in this 
territory to publish its own news letter. 
Only one of these states, however, has 
a State Student Secretary. 


Sixty-three Students attended the two 
state officers’ training conferences in 
West Virginia this month. Four col- 
leges that had no Association sent 
delegates for the purpose of securing 
information needed to start an organ- 
ization upon their own campuses. An- 
other interesting fact was the purchase 
on the part of these sixty-three students 
of over $35 worth of books, the great 
majority costing not more than 10c, 15c 
and 30c. 


Several Associations in this territory 
are requiring each delegate to the 
Indianapolis Convention, in addition to 
meeting with the other delegates for 
three or four study periods on one of 
the three books suggested for study, to 
read each of the other two books thor- 
oughly so that when they arrive in 
Indianapolis they will be as fully in- 
formed as possible concerning 


formal reception to the 900 freshmen, 
given at the home of Chancellor 
Flint. 


Union College .Association has ac- 
cepted the membership basis, using it 
with the following statement appended 
on its membership card: “I subscribe to 
the above statement of purpose, and 
will do all in my power to aid the Union 
College Christian Association in accom- 
plishing it.” 


This cheering word from Pennsyl- 
vania State Normal: “Interest is high 
and we have the reputation of being 
much alive.” 


Incoming Freshmen to Haverford 
College received a personal note from 
some member of the Cabinet or a repre- 
sentative upperclassman. Seven Asso- 
ciation meetings and one student-led 
forum were well attended. The “United 
Charities Drive” netted $2,800, the 
average gift per man being $13. Six 
hundred of the total is to go to the 
Student Friendship Fund. 


University of Pennsylvania is send- 
ing out more deputations than ever be- 
fore. Forty-eight discussion groups are 
studying “International Problems and 
the Christian Way of Life.” The Asso- 
ciation sent more than one hundred 
students to the Conference on Interna- 
tional Peace, held in Philadelphia. 
Other ways in which they are em- 
phasizing Christian Internationalism is 
by distributing copies of Will Irwin’s 
“Christ Or Mars” to each fraternity 
and faculty member who will undertake 
to read it. 


The South 


Two hundred cadets from The Citadel 
marched in a body with a band to hear 
Mr. Sunday preach. Much interest has 
also been manifested in the lectures 
of Professor Carver of Tuskegee. Ap- 
proximately fifty freshmen have affili- 
ated themselves with the city churches. 

Georgia Tech has fourteen Bible 
classes with an average attendance of 
fcurteen each. 





many of the major issues that 
face the convention. 


An active member of one of 
our student Associations, who 
graduated last year, sent us 
$420 for the Student Friendship 
Fund, stating that he had been 
able to raise that money in his 
home town from several people 
to whom he had presented the 
appeal. 


Syracuse University is organ- 
izing a freshman cabinet, all 
officers and committees of the 
regular cabinet being duplicated 
in the freshman organization. 
The two Associations joined in a 





A FRUITFUL FIELD FOR CHRISTIAN WORK 


Neighborhood boys in the annual poster fight at the 


University of Pennsylvania. 


Davidson College students are con- 
ducting numerous Sunday Schools with 
a total average attendance of 400. 
Deputations go out each month to fill 
pulpits in nearby towns. 


University of North Carolina Asso- 
ciation has published a neat folder giv- 
ing twenty-seven clear-cut points in the 
program of service. It has been found 
helpful to put down on paper the var- 
ious services and activities carried on. 
It is a surprise to many who judge the 
Association by its public meetings only. 


At the University of Kentucky thirty- 
seven discussion groups have started 
with an attendance the first week of 
448. With one exception each fraternity 
has a group, led by faculty men and 
ministers. Eleven other groups are led 
largely by students. 


Virginia Poly. Inst. reports 500 men 
enrolled in twenty-three Bible study 
groups. 


Thursday night is “Religious Night” 
at the University of Alabama. The 
university authorities have requested 
that no other meetings be held on that 
night, in order to give right-of-way to 
the religious work of the two Associa- 
tions. 


At the University of Mississippi 400 
of the 600 available students have en- 
listed for active service in the Associa- 
tion. “The membership campaign was 
a challenge to real service. Our mem- 
bership cards were made out with this 
in view. Copies of this card may be 
had on application.” 


Special Speakers in this region have 
been Stitt Wilson and E. L. Swan. They 
met a warm reception everywhere, leav- 
ing a deep impression on capacity audi- 
ences. Speakers for the next few 
months include George Irving, Fletcher 
Brockman, and A. Bruce Curry. 


The Middle West 


Week-day evenings have been suc- 
cessfully utilized by a gospel team at 
Purdue. Without loss of time at school 
duties, the men have conducted 
evening meetings in neighbor- 
ing towns and are gratified with 
the results. 


Presentation of war and peace 
issues to other college Associa- 
tions is a recent activity of 
Earlham College. This is be- 
lieved to be the beginning of a 
new type of intercollegiate con- 
tacts. 


“International Relations and 
the Christian Way of Life” is 
very popular in Indiana. Han- 
over is using it as a basis for 
discussion groups in fraternities. 
Oakland City College and the 
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Evansville Y. M. C. A. are using “Inter- 
racial Relations and the Christian 
Ideal,” for discussion courses. 

Wild scenes were presented at the 
YM-YW Halloween party at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. At eight o’clock 
nearly 500 university students were led 
about the building on a ghost walk, on 
which, among other things, they en- 
countered a wild man. The remainder 
of the program consisted of for- 
tune telling, magic, a mystery act, 
music, and apple bobbing. Refresh- 
ments were doughnuts and cider. Dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays there will 
be special functions for foreign stu- 
dents who cannot go home. 

The central theme of the conference 
held in Dayton, Ohio, December 14-15, 
for seminary men was “The Challenge 
of American Youth to the Christian 
Church.” The four main addresses 
were: The Challenge of the Youth 
Movement to the Christian Church; The 
Youth Movement and the Challenge of 
Intercollegiate Life; The Challenge of 
Modern Issues to the Spirit of Youth; 
How Can the Church Meet the Chal- 
lenge of Youth? 

“The Most impressive religious ser- 
vice I ever have attended,” is the way 
the general secretary of the Associa- 
tion at the University of Illinois char- 
acterized the all-university service led 
by the Fiske Jubilee Singers there on 
December 2. An audience of twenty- 
seven hundred jammed the hall to 
capacity. 

Over two hundred college men were 
used on committees at the University 
of Michigan when the Student Christian 
Association entertained the State Older 
Boys’ Conference—seventeen hundred 
delegates—at Ann Arbor, Thanksgiving 
week-end. Forty college men had been 
attending training sessions for three 
weeks in preparing to lead the discus- 
sion groups into which the conference 
sub-divided each day. 

A tour of a number of the state uni- 
versity and state college Associations in 
the Central Region has been begun by 
“Dad” Elliott for the purpose of con- 
ferences with the cabinets, boards, 
church workers, and individual student 
leaders. 

The Gospel Team Training Confer- 
ence of North Dakota was combined 
with the Older Boys’ Conference at 
Grand Forks on December 7-9. Leader- 
ship was provided from the two state 


committees of Minnesota and North 
Dakota and from the International 
office. 


The Southwest 


Russelville Aggie reports four Bible 
classes. Magnolia Aggie, not to be 
beaten, also reports four groups. Both 
of these reports date largely from the 
Arkansas State Student Conference held 
early in September. 

University of Arkansas cabinet mem- 
bers have each selected a freshman 
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assistant for his department. The ob- 
ject is to train men along special lines, 
so that next year they may step into the 
work with some background of experi- 
ence. 


Oklahoma School for the Blind. “A 
large majority of the boys are active 
workers in the Association. The Week 
of Prayer was observed and our Asso- 
ciation had a Thanksgiving program 
attended by the entire school and many 
from the city and surrounding commun- 
ity. Regular Sunday meetings are 
held, at which we are frequently as- 
sisted by ministers from different 
churches in the city. Attendance has 
been one hundred per cent since an at- 
tendance contest was begun a month 
ago.” 


Dr. F. N. Seerley visited five of the 
Oklahoma colleges and the report from 
each is that he made good to the nth 
degree and that he ranks among the 
ablest speakers on the subject of sex 
hygiene. 


At Hendrix College all students who 
have had Hi-Y experience have joined 
together and are now organizing and 
fostering Hi-Y’s. They did effective 
work among two hundred Hi-Y students 
who came to Hendrix for the State Con- 
ference. 


Southern Methodist University has 
about twenty-two Bible study classes. 
All of them are using “How Jesus Met 
Life Questions.” 


C. W. Gilkey will visit Washington 
University, Rice Institute, and Texas 
University, giving series of addresses 
on the Meaning of Christian faith. 
Fletcher Brockman will conduct in- 
stitutes on Christian internationalism, 
visiting Missouri University, Southern 
Methodist University, Hendrix College, 
Arkansas State Normal, and Washing- 
ton University. 


The Pacific Coast 


The Field Secretary has just re- 
turned from visits to nine colleges in 
Oregon and Washington. He found a 
deepening conviction on the part of 
secretaries and undergraduate leaders 
that there must be a group of men at 
the center who fully appreciate the pur- 
pose of our Movement and are paying 
the price for personal spiritual power. 
In this connection he makes special 
mention of the College of Puget Sound 
and the University of Oregon. 


Oregon Agricultural College Bullttin 
prints in full Dr. Mott’s letter to col- 
lege presidents, asking their support of 
the Friendship Fund. Further, the edi- 
tor quotes the following in endorse- 
ment: “The privilege of giving is a God- 
given pleasure. There is nothing in the 
catalogue of self-gratification which 
brings a feeling equal to that of a good 
gift rightly placed and freely given. 
Sacrifice for giving ennobles and en- 
riches the giver. The more costly the 
gift in terms of surrender and toil, the 
greater the satisfaction in giving.” 


The University of Nevada reports 
four Bible discussion groups. 


Special congratulations are due the 
University of Hawaii, with six Bible 
discussion groups (grand total atten- 
dance of 212 men) and other good work 
in October. Four men are planning to 
come to Asilomar. 


The University of California is set- 
ting standards for arousing worth- 
while conference delegations which we 
might all well follow. An eight page 
paper, “The Christian Collegian” is de- 
voted almost entirely to this purpose. 
They find room, too, for these additional 
words concerning the implications of 
the Constitutional Convention: 

The Collegian is glad to note the action of 
the Nationa! Y. M. C. A. Constitutional Conven- 
tion in making provision for a National Assem- 
bly of students with power to lezislate for the 
Christian Student Movement in the United 
States. We feel this step to be the most im- 


portant one in the National Student Movement 
for two decades. 


When this Assembly is called, within the nex 
two years, with representatives from every uni- 
versity and college in the country, we feel that 
a new day for the student movement will come. 
A national consciousness in a great united 
Christian cause of, for, and by the students will 
be roused. When American men and women 
in our colleges awake to the possibilities of the 
“youth movement,” there is no telling what re- 
formation is in store for the nation, the world 
and a farreaching Kingdom of God. 


Asilomar program and delegations 
look very promising in spite of the 
heavy work being put forth for Indian- 
apolis. 


California Christian College held a 
very interesting district conference, as 
preparation for the Indianapolis Con- 
vention. The speakers represented 
Gualemala, Japan, Africa, Tibet, India, 
and China. 


The Cosmopolitan Club of Occidental 
College is acting as hostess at the 
Southern California Cosmopolitan ban- 
quet. One hundred and fifty students, 
representing eighteen nations, are ex- 
pected to attend. 





The Estes Park Report 


HE “Estes Park Report” is now 

ready. This is a record of the 
National Student Secretaries’ Assem- 
bly which met at Estes Park, Col., June 
29—July 15. The report is based on 
the minutes taken by Paul Micou, later 
edited by Reginald Bell. Its value is 
further enhanced by a picturesque re- 
port of the whole Assembly from the 
facile pen of C. O. Wright of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

The size conforms to that of the 
“Manual of Principles and Methods,” 
which of course every secretary owns. 
Two holes conveniently punched permit 
of the Report being inserted with the 
other indispensable material which com- 
poses the manual. 

Price of the Report is 40 cents. 
Order from the Student Department, 
Room 504, 347 Madison avenue, New 
York. 
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